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1461-1861: The American Civil War 


in Perspective 


By Roy F. NICHOLS 


On March 4, 1461, Edward IV assumed power as King of England.’ 
On March 4, 1861, Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated President of the 
United States. The accession of Edward took place in the midst of 
that long-drawn-out series of armed conflicts lasting from 1455 to 1485 
called rather inappropriately the Wars of the Roses. The inauguration 
of Abraham Lincoln was soon followed by the American Civil War of 
1861-1865. These two internal wars though separated in time by four 
centuries can be shown to be integral parts of an ancient pattern which 
has been irregularly recurring during the long history of Anglo-Ameri- 
can democracy. 

The assignment of the power to govern has been one of the most 
difficult problems which human societies have faced. Among some 
peoples this problem has been solved by despotism; other societies have 
never solved it and suffer from constant turmoil and instability. Even 
in the Anglo-American world stability has been purchased at the ex- 
pense of much blood, treasure, and energy, and at that the stability has 
been neither as continuous nor as untroubled as is sometimes carelessly 
assumed. The struggle for political stability has constantly demon- 
strated how easily the balance of forces holding government in equili- 
brium may be disrupted and that equilibrium destroyed. An examina- 
tion of this long existing pattern of recurring internal conflict makes 
for clearer understanding of the nature of the American conflict of 
1861-1865. 

In examining this pattern of recurring conflict it is convenient to 
divide the course of its weaving into two nearly equal parts, dating 


1This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association, 
November 12, 1949. 
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from the Norman Conquest. The end of the Wars of the Roses con- 
cludes one period of about four hundred years and the American Civil 
War came near the close of another. 

In the first span of four centuries there were at least nine serious 
efforts at adjusting the government of England by violence. The Nor- 
man Conqueror and his immediate successors worked out a system of 
administering a conquered people, depending heavily upon a military 
policy of feudal barons living in fortresses and maintaining armed 
bands of retainers. These feudal barons considered the king as their 
liege lord to be sure, but their military strength often led them to act 
independently of him, and not only to advise him but also upon occa- 
sion to challenge his authority. It was to the baronial interest to see 
to it that the king did not become too strong. On the other hand the 
kings were trying to develop devices which would curb the barons. 
They were skillful in invoking the co-operation of lesser men, often 
from among the Anglo-Saxon population, in forms of local self-gov- 
ernment at the king’s command which aided the monarch in providing 
inexpensive administration of the realm and at the same time pre- 
vented too much baronial independence or insubordination. 

Even the shrewdness of the Norman kings and their advisors could 
not quell the elemental passions of the warrior barons. Drives for 
power, jealousies, fears and suspicions, greed for lands and retainers 
worked to cause these barons to take up arms easily to fight for a new 
distribution of power. William II and Henry I had to put down re- 
volts, the reign of the weak Stephen brought almost constant civil 
strife, and even the great Henry II had to fight to maintain his power. 
In general, however, the royal authority was not seriously checked or 
limited during the twelfth century. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century the rising English na- 
tionalism introduced some new threads into the pattern of civil con- 
flict. King John was sovereign at a time when England was losing its 
French possessions and was subject to the discipline of the Pope. 
Growing trade was increasing the use of money and raising prices. 
John found his feudal revenues insufficient to meet rising costs, and 
he sought money by new and unusual forms of exaction. Furthermore, 
John’s personal conduct was reprehensible and unpopular. These fea- 
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tures of his reign gave the barons, smarting from the defeat in France 
and resentful at the king’s arbitrary financial exactions, the impulse to 
force him to amend his ways. He must renounce certain of his arbi- 
trary powers and share more of his authority with his barons and the 
city of London. They forced him to agree to a contract, the Great 
Charter. This document, which really looked backward in the sense 
that it attempted to reinforce customs which were no longer so suit- 
able to the changing times, was later to gain great significance. At the 
time it was most remarkable as a quasi-successful effort to define limi- 
tations upon a feudal monarch by a written contract obtained by force. 

Once again in this thirteenth century was an effort made to check a 
king by a revolting faction of the baronage. This effort failed to place 
any very permanent restraint upon Henry III, but it is significant be- 
cause it appears that an even more important part was played in this 
effort by certain of the emerging nonprivileged or middle class than in 
the securing of Magna Charta. Edward I recognized this new interest 
and skillfully used it in pursuing his successful ambitions which once 
again took English military enterprise back to France. 

The fourteenth century found England suffering from the renewal 
of the French wars and the Black Death which killed large numbers 
and accelerated social and economic change. Richard II was incompe- 
tent to deal with the times as Edward II had been early in the century, 
and their incapacity was made the occasion for revolts of ambitious 
and disgruntled barons with support from those who wanted more 
effective rule. The result of these armed uprisings in each instance 
was the dethronement and probable murder of these two monarchs. 
Edward II was succeeded by his son Edward III, but in the removal of 
Richard II a new principle was adopted. He had no heir, and so the 
leader of the revolt fought for himself and was elected king in 1399 
as Henry IV. He was given the title by Parliament which, made up 
of lords and representatives of the nonprivileged middle class in 
borough and shire, had become increasingly important in the century 
just ending in the process of law making and tax granting. 

In the next century this first period of the evolution of the pattern 
of civil war came to a climax. In this epoch another weak monarch 
appeared in the person of King Henry VI, and warring began again. 
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Rival barons called out their retainers and battled for the throne and 
its patronage. But there was in this long contest a stronger element of 
those representing a desire to get a government which would keep 
peace and order, allow the middle class to develop business, keep 
English might respected, and forward the general interests of the Eng- 
lish nation. There was a strong suggestion of the reformer and the 
legitimist in the York pretension. Again a government was over- 
thrown, a king deposed and eventually murdered, and another, Rich- 
ard III, killed in battle. 

By the fifteenth century, then, civil war had become a definite pat- 
tern of enforcing governmental change; kings had been checked, re- 
moved, and slain. Likewise efforts had been made to establish written 
contracts. Much of this force was the mere feuding of ambitious mili- 
tary chieftains motivated by the drive for power, or palace intrigue of 
a low order. But there was in it something of a dislike of chaos and a 
desire for order; there was the motivation of reform and improvement. 
Much of it was force and bloodshed, but there was also the idea of de- 
fining rights in writing. Also this was not in the end simply a struggle 
of barons; the rising middle class supplied a measure of popular in- 
terest. 

But at the moment when force appeared to be the accepted method 
of reform a new element entered the picture. In the latter years of 
these four centuries in which there had emerged this pattern of power 
control, another series of patterns appeared, stemming from the inti- 
mate relation of religion with government and power. This relation- 
ship which extends far back into time was of great service to the 
Norman and Plantagenet monarchs. They depended largely upon 
churchmen not only for scribes but also for ministers and administra- 
tors. The archbishops and bishops were likewise wealthy feudal lords, 
often with military resources and usually with money. They could aid 
the king or they could seek to check him. Then, too, their power and 
functions were complicated by their papal relationship and its inter- 
national or supernational implications. Finally there were their re- 
ligious powers, their power over the bodies and souls of such a large 
portion of the inhabitants, their power to invoke excommunication and 
the interdict, powers which would make kings fear. The church was a 
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mighty organization within and at the same time above the earthly 
kingdom. 

There were signs of changes of configuration in this pattern of 
power as early as the fourteenth century. Much, perhaps too much, 
has been ascribed to the Black Death of the mid-century. But there is 
no doubt that the great loss of life and the attendant fear and misery 
had a tremendous influence upon society. The plague decimated labor; 
it also destroyed a large section of the clergy. In many places clerical 
forces were now totally inadequate to hold the line, and the way was 
open for new ideas. 

Shortly after the Black Death, as time goes, John Wycliffe began his 
religious teaching and Wat Tyler led a peasant’s revolt. These two 
developments are early indications of a new pattern of checking 
authority which was to have tremendous influence upon the internal 
peace of the realm. Not only did Wycliffe’s teachings have religious 
implications, but they had political significance as well. Wycliffe was 
questioning the ways of religious authority. He was attracting to him- 
self a following which demanded a new dispensation. His followers, 
the Lollards, many of whom were humble folk, included men and 
women of the middle class. Wat Tyler and his followers represent 
the idea of protest and revolt on the part of the underprivileged, an 
early manifestation of populism, of the class struggle. 

Both of these movements went underground during the fifteenth 
century, and their connection with the Wars of the Roses is not too 
certainly known. The revolt of Jack Cade at the beginning of these 
wars certainly bears some resemblance to the outbreak under Wat 
Tyler. Popular discontent, however, in the modern sense of prole- 
tarian unrest can be perhaps too easily identified with a proclivity for 
marauding and fighting, a characteristic of feudalism perhaps more 
akin to modern gangsterism which springs in part from the fact 
that fighting and restless roving are often more fun than hard work. 

It was not, however, until the sixteenth century that certain of 
the implications of these moves from the masses became mani- 
fest. In one sense there would seem to be little evidence of any 
rise of popular influence. For this was the Tudor age, the point 
in English history at which the power and majesty of the monarchy 
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achieved its height. The Tudors by their clever adaptation of mid- 
dle-class ambitions and abilities to their own advantage at the close 
of the Wars of the Roses were fortune’s favored monarchs. The 
ranks of the ancient feudal lords had been thinned by their per- 
tinacity in blood feuds. The Tudors, therefore, made much com- 
mon cause with the wealthy middle class and leaders in Parlia- 
ment so that their own prestige and power flourished. 

The sixteenth century, however, was a period of deep-seated 
religious reorientation. 'deas of individualism and independence, 
Biblical Christianity, a.. ligios nationalism combined to pro- 
duce a far-flung revolt agauxn . —§ power and practices of Roman 
Catholicism. These ideas joined forces with English Lollardism, 
English humanism, and English nationalism to present a situation 
which English politicos could manipulate. Henry VIII suffered a 
series of frustrations, most notably in his foreign policy, in his 
financial policies, and in his failure to secure a male heir. Frustra- 
tions in a Tudor were bound to produce some form of vigorous 
compensating action, and Henry's was spectacular. He would re- 
organize England. He would seize control of the church, confis- 
cate its wealth, and at the same time he would create a new aris- 
tocracy. 

But it is not possible to disturb the patterns of religious thought 
and observance, no matter if only superfically and for political 
reasons, without having infinite repercussions. Because many clung 
tenaciously to the old forms and Roman loyalties, two religious 
parties were to arise, Catholic and Protestant. This fact cut deep 
because the identity of church and state meant that refusal to con- 
form could be construed as treason and such punishments as the 
block and the stake might be decreed. Also the individualistic ten- 
dency of the day and the awakening of individual thinking pro- 
duced a variety of religious ideas and interpretations. Whatever 
uniformity there may have been under Rome in earlier centuries 
was now destroyed. Puritans, Presbyterians, Separatists appeared in 
England, enthusiastic about their ideas and prepared to sacrifice 
for them. In Elizabeth's reign they precipitated a political contest 
for control of the ecclesiastical organization and doctrinal formula- 
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tion in the English Church which anticipated various modern _poli- 
tical behavior patterns. Those who wished to make the church more 
scriptural in its doctrine, less ritualistic in its form, and more pres- 
byterian in its organization waged war not only against liturgical 
service forms but also against the rule of the bishops, which, of 
course, meant limiting the power of the queen. They realized they 
must work through Parliament and hence through politics. So they 
began to run candidates for Parliament, and when they won the 
new members began to work together. An organized opposition 
appeared, in Westminster. 

For this venturing into opposition, not by arms, but by politics, 
the Puritans had a platform of peculiar potency. They proclaimed 
loyalty to kingly authority and preached obedience to royal power. 
But they opposed the crown on matters of conscience in the name 
of God. Even the most humble, speaking according to his inter- 
pretation of the command of the dread Sovereign of the Universe, 
obtained thereby a courage and a stubborn conviction which made 
him very difficult for the secular arm to deal with. Those without 
title or royal favor, those who were wealthy but not recognized, 
those who were ambitious for following and place could gain sta- 
tus and attract attention by calling upon men to join them in doing 
the Lord’s work against a worldly and blasphemous hierarchy who 
placed their reliance in mummery and vain gauds rather than in 
meeting their Master face to face, who preferred the Roman con- 
cept of transubstantiation in place of the simple memorial of Christ's 
last supper with his disciples. They added many cubits to their 
stature by speaking in the name of God and announcing the coming 
of the chariots of the Lord. 

This type of politics grew. Elizabeth became adept in dealing 
with it. Laws were passed against the most radical who would defy 
the crown and leave the church—a few were hanged at Tyburn, 
some under compulsion abjured the realm, but in the main she 
managed well without invoking penalties. Not so her successors. 

The coming of the Stuarts brought monarchs whose background 
was largely Scottish and French and who really never understood 
England. The buoyance of spirits which accompanied their release 
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from the dour atmosphere of Presbyterian Edinburgh stimulated a 
superiority complex such as may come to those who have risen in the 
world by luck rather than by effort, and this superiority complex 
took the form of a doctrine of power-sharing with Almighty God, 
the theory of the divine right of kings. When this theory sanc- 
tioned extreme Anglican notions of the ecclesiastical authority of 
the king’s bishops and the exaction of unusual taxes, it was time 
for the Puritans again metaphorically to mount the stump. 

But the Puritan country gentlemen and townsmen were not going 
to launch their polemic thunderbolts without preparation. They 
indulged in historical research and studied the earlier efforts to curb 
the English kings. They then forged the instruments of logic and 
learning. With these they prepared a case based upon law and con- 
stitutionalism. They made much of charters and contracts. As they 
were steeped in the Scriptures, it was easy for them to apply sacred 
character to writing. Words were ennobled, such as rights and liberties. 
The terms /iber homo and Jlibertas which in the Middle Ages really 
meant privileged man and privilege were lifted to a higher plane of 
significance. 

These politicans formulated a doctrine of rights and_ liberties 
based upon law and custom which gained classic statement in the 
Petition of Right of 1628. When Charles, in retaliation, sought to 
govern without Parliament, public opinion increased in hostility. 
When disaster in war with his Scottish subjects arising out of his 
determination to change their religious worship overtook him, he 
was forced to recall Parliament. This gave the Puritan leaders their 
chance to make a last attempt to compel the king to dwell within 
the law and to carry out the Petition of Right. As Charles was not 
amenable to pressures, threats, or the statutes they passed, the par- 
liamentary leaders decided to take from him practically all power. 
When he refused to assent to these laws, Parliament declared them 
in effect without his approval. At this point he called his loyal subjects 
to the royal standard to protect his prerogative, and civil war was on. 

This seventeenth-century revolution followed earlier patterns in 
warfare, capture and dethronement of the king and his subsequent 
execution. However, it was done with a difference. This was not a 
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baronial revolt but a protest which was predominantly middle-class. 
It was done in the name of ancient good customs and popular rights 
and liberties, and the monarch was brought before a judicial tri- 
bunal, tried, and publicly executed by order of a court. The result 
was not the coming to power of a rival claimant to the throne. 
The promoters of the revolution attempted to establish a common- 
wealth or republic, which, however, in a few short years degenerat- 
ed into a dictatorship, albeit that of a religious zealot. At Oliver 
Cromwell's death, after a brief trial of his son in his place, there 
appeared no way to continue the republic that had any chance of 
popular respect and approval. As the population was at heart royal- 
ist, the parliamentary politicians invited Charles II to resume his 
father’s throne. 

These politicos were shrewd enough to size up Charles as a poli- 
tician equally shrewd. He had little difficulty in playing the game 
of politics much as the Tudors had done. He died somewhat wearily 
but nevertheless peacefully in his bed. But he was not a typical 
Stuart. His brother, James II, had the same megalomania as his 
father and grandfather. He seized arbitrary power and sought to 
get along without Parliament. Worse for him he stirred up religi- 
ous prejudice. He was a Catholic himself, he undertook to dis- 
cipline and imprison Anglican bishops, and he married a Catholic 
princess who gave birth to a boy who would undoubtedly be a 
Catholic king. All this was too much for Protestant England. 

The parliamentary leaders again felt the time had come to resort 
to the time-honored program of force. As James had control of the 
army and navy, they invoked a new idea; they invited his son-in- 
law, William of Orange, ruler of the Netherlands, who had an 
army and navy of his own to come over and protect the rights and 
liberties of the English, at least to the extent of forcing James 
to summon Parliament. William’s arrival proved so popular that 
James fled to France to seek the armed aid of Louis XIV to restore 
him. The parliamentary leaders then invited William and Mary to 
become sovereigns by contract. The contract in the form of the Bill 
of Rights and accompanying statutes was a species of constitution 
definitely limiting the power of the crown. 
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Thus in the seventeenth century there had developed further 
uses of the pattern of forceful changes in government by civil war. 
In this phase the cruder passions of feuding barons had been re- 
fined, the drive for power by individuals was less obvious, and 
kings were not brutally assassinated in the secret fastnesses of their 
castle prisons. Religious authority and higher law, common law and 
custom, rights and liberties, judicial interpretation of constitutional 
agreements, all were added to the techniques. But force remained. 
Embattled hosts fought for eight years in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and at its end the realm was invaded by a foreign 
force to readjust the assignment of power. The long road of revolt 
had led to limited monarchy. Would the pattern of force, now 
more elaborately embroidered with new ideas and more complex 
procedures, ever have to be used again now that constitutional 
agreements had been formulated and accepted? Unfortunately, yes. 

In this same seventeenth century England expanded across the 
Atlantic and created an empire. Herein colonial governments were 
established which bore marked resemblance to that of England, 
and the colonists were at work learning the lessons of wilderness 
politics. Distance and slow communication together with English 
preoccupation with European concerns and the colonists’ own in- 
dependent ideas forced these people to become versed in the tech- 
niques of self-rule. They came to understand and relish the use of 
power, and eventually it became apparent that their power and the 
imperial power might clash. 

For nearly a hundred years there was no concentration or focus 
of power interest among the colonies. Each went its own way and 
dealt or refrained from dealing with the mother country as cir- 
cumstances dictated. But the long conflict between Great Britain 
and France which began with the advent of Louis XIV and came 
to climax at the time of the ambitious rise of Frederick the Great 
brought the colonists in closer touch with the mother country and 
to a greater realization of the increasing importance of themselves 
and their interests. The accomplishments and frustrations of the 
thirteen seaboard colonies, particularly from 1744 to 1763, gave 
them not only a sense of power but also a sense of identity and 
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common interest which was in danger of being curbed by the power 
of the British Empire. This sense of conflicting interest and griev- 
ance on the part of the colonies led to a return to the pattern of 
revolt. 

A complex was created by the new financial and administrative 
problems which beset the home government and the colonies in 
the period of postwar depression and demoralization. This was par- 
ticularly true because the ineptitude of British politicos and the inef- 
ficiency of imperial ministers on the one hand and the bitterness of 
some of the feuds between colonial politicians and representatives of 
the crown and the proprietors who held administrative posts in America 
on the other were sufficiently intense to prevent statesmanlike handling 
of the problems. The result was the repetition of a well-worn pattern. 

Representatives of vocal groups such as politicians, lawyers, and 
clergymen, in co-operation with merchants and the leaders of cer- 
tain political clubs, began to formulate the grievances against the 
British power in the familiar vocabulary of danger to rights and liber- 
ties and protest against arbitrary taxation. Intercolonial correspondence 
and the meeting of delegates in continental congresses brought co- 
operative action in the form of written protests and petitions—thus 
following the parliamentary model of the previous century. 

Economic boycott and lawlessness aroused British anger and ap- 
prehension, and troops were sent to America in larger numbers. 
After twelve years of varying tension, bloodshed precipitated an- 
other civil war. For civil war it was as the colonists were them- 
selves sharply divided. A large number continued loyal to the 
crown and were resentful of this “treason.” A second group was 
in the mood for “reform” but wanted only to win it within the 
framework of the Empire. A third group, however, at first very 
small, was working for a new idea in the Anglo-American poli- 
tical evolution, complete independence for a newly formed power 
aggregate. The Lockean philosophy of the Glorious Revolution 
justifying the right of revolution was stretched beyond the dethrone- 
ment of a king, beyond the limitation of monarchy, to the point 
of inaugurating an independent republic. In this latest resort to 
force there was frequent reference to and much similarity with the 
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seventeenth-century English conflicts. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights contained in the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution were made from the ideas of the preceding 
century. 

Thus the scroll of the years had been unwound. In the space 
allotted to Anglo-American history this pattern of the curbing of 
power by force had occurred again and again. First kings had been 
compelled to yield reforms, then they had been dethroned and had 
lost their lives, one had fled, and another was forced to yield 
empire. Constitutions, limited monarchy, and republics had been 
born. In many instances men had inobilized under arms, and in 
most of these there had been war and bloodshed. Now that re- 
publics had been established and kings limited severely in their 
functions, now that the idea of popular rule had triumphed, surely 
men could lay down the accouterments of civil strife and turn to 
the further peaceful perfection of democracy. 

But republics are not without citizens who are moved by ambi- 
tion or who yearn for power. And in republics there must be those 
who exercise power. No sooner had the United States been estab- 
lished than the struggle for power began. There was no accepted 
theory of executive succession by primogeniture to lessen the shock 
of periodic and frequent changes. The founding fathers in their 
boundless optimism decreed a nation-wide struggle quadrennially 
when rational men of the eighteenth-century pattern would con- 
sider who was best fitted to wield the powers prescribed in the 
Constitution for the executive and so carefully limited by the finely 
wrought system of checks and balances. For a while all went well, 
no dictators arose, and even the strongest of the presidents was 
moderate in his use of power and willingly stepped down after 
brief enjoyment of it. There was an increasing tendency to degrade 
the executive and to choose men of no outstanding statesmanship 
to assume the burden. The dangers, feared by the opponents of the 
Constitution and the Jeffersonians, from a potential tyrant had not 
materialized. 

But power was a matter of concern, for it was developing in a 
fashion made possible by the very system of checks and balances. 


| 
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The attempt to prevent positive tyrannical power had made possible 
a negative, a frustrating power. 

The new nation grew quickly in inhabitants and in extent. Within 
sixty years the population had increased almost sevenfold and the 
republic had advanced across the continent to the Pacific. This 
large society extending over such a spread of latitude and longitude 
tended to regionalize. The most self-conscious of these regions was 
the South, with a soil and climate adapted to agriculture and with 
a concentration on cotton planting by Negro slave labor. The South 
had a white population relatively homogeneous, as it was largely 
of English descent, scattered in sparsely settled rural localities with 
little facility and less inclination for traveling. The large planta- 
tion owners and the local political leaders were considered some- 
what in the English sense as spokesmen for the community. There 
was the English tendency to accept certain men of fair landed 
estate or facile address as leaders and to give them a species of 
feudal allegiance. The communities were relatively stable in their 
politics. There was not much travel except for the few, and most 
people lived humbly, depending on church, local court days, poli- 
tical rallies, and fairs for their interchanges of ideas and upon the 
small local newspapers of the day or rumor for their news of the 
outside world. People of this type were apt to keep their senators 
and representatives in Congress for long periods. In other regions, 
where there were more variety and greater flux, greater mobility 
of population, and more constant change, political tenure was more 
limited. 

This longer tenure gave southern members of Congress advan- 
tage in both houses. Legislation then as now depended largely on 
favorable committee action. Because the committees of both houses 
were made up on the basis of seniority, this meant that Southerners 
generally were strategically placed. To cite an example, during the 
tense years of the 1850's the chairmen of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions, Finance, and Judiciary committees were southern veterans who 
could count on enough southern colleagues on these committees to 
keep control over legislation. Thus seniority gave southern mem- 
bers almost complete control over the congressional committees. 
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The way in which they used this power was largely negative. 
The South did not need government aid in many schemes; there- 
fore it was to the popular advantage of its representatives to fight 
off proposals from other sections and other interests in the name 
of laissez faire and economy. This negativeness would likewise keep 
down costs and thus lower taxation, particularly the high protective 
tariff rates which Southerners believed were to their disadvantage. 

The negative attitude of the southern representatives proved suf- 
ficiently powerful to prevent protective tariffs as such after 1842, 
to prevent subsidy of a Pacific railroad, to prevent free distribu- 
tion of public land, to prevent expenditure for public improvements 
on any large scale, to maintain an independent treasury, and to 
hold up the opening of territory and the admission of states. The 
southern political power therefore became a source of irritating 
frustration to interests and communities, particularly in the North 
and West, which wanted and depended upon government subsidy 
for their development. 

Southern power in the legislative branch carried over somewhat, 
though less directly, into the executive branch. From the founding 
of the national convention system in the election of 1832 down to 
the Civil War the Democrats won all but two elections. Their can- 
didates were chosen by conventions composed of delegates equal in 
their number of votes to the number of senators and representa- 
tives. Oftentimes the senators and representatives were delegates. 
Two-thirds of the whole number had to agree upon a candidate. 
This generally put the South in a position to veto certain candi- 
dates and to promote others. In 1860 relentless use of this power 
was one of the most efficient causes of the breakup of the party. 

But the charge of impeding “progress” is not sufficiently emotion 
arousing to stir American fighting blood. Rights, liberties, morality 
must be endangered to bring out the real fighting spirit. And here 
the South was very vulnerable. The southern states employed a 
large force of Negro slave labor. This was not only an economic 
advantage, but also it gave them a political advantage. They were 
overrepresented in Congress and national party conventions because 
three-fifths of their Negro slaves were counted in making up the 
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quotas of southern congressmen. The white population of the South 
thus had power that much greater than equal white population in 
the free-labor states. 

No situation such as this could fail to open opportunities for a 
moral opposition. The ancient religious issues in politics had not 
been completely forgotten. There were enough descendants of Puri- 
tans and Roundheads in the northern states, enough disciples of 
Locke and the philosophers of liberty—usually in free-labor states— 
either inwardly to abhor or openly to denounce slavery as a sin, 
a crime, or a blot upon the free institutions of the American re- 
public. Moral indignation like that of the Roundheads was aroused. 

But there were many in the South who were just as religious 
and who had admonishing consciences too. They were stung by 
abolitionist charges of moral turpitude in maintaining slavery, and 
their defense mechanisms began to work. Slavery was defended as 
a positive good, sanctioned by Scripture. The sin which cursed the 
nation was not slavery but the money-mad corruption of the Yan- 
kee money-changers. They were the ones who were defiling the 
temple of the republic. Just as in the days of the Roundheads, the 
Scriptures were searched and crusades for righteousness were de- 
manded in the name of Almighty God. 

All this might have gone on indefinitely, it would seem, if the 
South had been sure of maintaining the negative power upon which 
it depended for security. The map and the census, however, implied 
a fate which John Brown's raid made real and terrible. The admis- 
sion of more states seemed inevitable, an increasing non-southern 
majority in both houses of Congress seemed certain. Not even in 
the Senate was it likely that the southern members could continue 
to muster enough votes to protect themselves against legislation 
which they thought would ruin them financially and destroy their 
cherished way of life. 

The southern leadership put off believing that their loss of power 
was imminent until 1860. The principal instrument of their poli- 
tical strength had been the Democratic party. In the national con- 
vention of this fateful year a complicated series of factors involving 
the Charleston, South Carolina, atmosphere, the many enemies which 
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Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois had made in a turgid career, the 
dogged determination of his followers who believed him to be 
their only hope of northern state victories, and the long-established 
love of domination cherished by southern delegates, plus a very 
real sense of honor nowadays little understood, united to break 
up the party. This split indicated a Republican victory, although 
the election of 1948 was later to show that such a result was not 
inevitable. 

Despite this indication of Republican victory the southern leader- 
ship seems not to have anticipated it nor to have prepared for any 
action prior to the event. But the returns of the election in a flash 
set off a chain reaction. Reason went out the window and the stark 
emotions of pride, fear, and honor held sway. It does little for 
understanding to sit back today and say that the South had not lost 
its veto, the Democrats were still in control of Congress despite 
Lincoln’s election, and the Supreme Court was still stalwart, or to 
say that the South was not united, its leadership had no plans for 
action, and no conspiracy had been hatched. The accident of South 
Carolina’s antiquated machinery for choosing electors made _pos- 
sible the spark which set off the chain which awoke southern 
leaders to the fact that action was taking place and they must 
hurry to control it. Control it they did, and the Confederacy was 
launched under their auspices. 

How were they to proceed? Their objects were to escape a tyranny 
which they believed threatened them and to create a new reformed 
power which they would control. As we have shown, there were 
precedents for these objectives but none for taking action before 
an overt act, before a power began to function. This was new— 
brand new. Whatever may have been the motivation of the wave of 
emotion accompanying the chain reaction, the dominant purpose in 
the minds of those taking command was to transfer a power as 
intact as possible to a place of safety where it might not be destroy- 
ed, where it might be reformed and protected, and where they 
might enjoy the process of operating it. 

They used much from the eight centuries of precedents which 
were at hand and drew particularly on the tradition of 1776. They 
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would declare themselves independent of tyranny as their fore- 
fathers had done. However, they were not going to do this mere- 
ly in terms of Lockean philosophy or British constitutionalism but 
rather in an American adaptation which held it to be the spirit of 
the American Constitution that states if their rights were endan- 
gered might secede as the thirteen colonies had done and set up 
their own improved government to preserve their way of life as a 
positive good. They were reformers as well as revolutionaries. The 
hope and the full expectation was that this could be done peace- 
fully. There was no plan of resorting to the precedent of violence 
in the long-established British pattern of forcing governmental 
change. 

But these leaders were naive and unrealistic; they failed utterly 
to forsee the consequences of their action. On one plane they failed 
to realize that they were not united enough to command their full 
strength, nor did they understand that those who hold or expect 
to hold power never surrender it willingly and will usually take 
strenuous action to retain it. In this the southern leadership and the 
Republican leadership were equally determined not to surrender 
authority. On another plane, they failed to foresee the possibility 
of two chain reactions, that just as Lincoln’s election had set off 
one in the South, some act, the firing on the flag at Sumter as it 
happened, might set off another in the North. 

On a third plane, motivated by moralistic and religious urges to 
protect right and destroy sin, that is, to protect their superior way 
of life against Yankee corruption and vicious lawlessness, they 
failed to realize that an exactly similar motivation would stir their 
opponents and that a move to preserve the Union, to destroy the 
sin of slavery, and to punish those who would not play fair and 
abide by the results of a fair vote would launch legions against 
them. Blinded by emotion and the overconfidence which comes from 
long wielding of power and stung by defeat, the southern politicos 
made the worst of mistakes. The centuries-old practice of resort 
to force and bloodshed again became dominant. 

For events in 1860-1861 followed the ancient pattern which we 
have been considering. When the South proclaimed the Confeder- 
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acy it was in a sense an act somewhat similar to that of Charles I's 
unfurling his standard and calling his loyal subjects to protect the 
prerogative. When Fort Sumter was fired on the federal govern- 
ment summoned its hosts to put down rebellion even as English 
kings had often done. Then in turn southern manhood rallied in 
somewhat feudal fashion with the planters leading their farmer 
associates almost as retainers. Each force was fighting to protect 
something precious. As Lincoln said later, ‘Both read the same 
Bible and pray to the same God, and each invokes His aid against 
the other.” 

The issue was settled, as far as civil war can settle any issue, 
within the next four years when the stronger armies won after the 
expenditure of a million lives and billions of treasure. A new power 
aggregate succeeded the old. Two national parties, the Republicans 
and the Democrats, struggled for power. They differed little in 
principle; both were committed to developing the great resources 
of the nation, and both believed implicitly in so-called “free enter- 
prise” with now and then some subsidy and some cautioning regu- 
lation. Of late years we have been turning to a welfare state which 
again is something different. 

These changes have been accomplished peacefully. We should 
like to feel that we have progressed beyond force, but we need to 
be careful in our confidence. It is true that in the Anglo-American 
experience there has been a heartening story of evolving democracy, 
of the growth of peaceful self-government, but there has likewise 
been a pattern of forcible change of government constantly recur- 
ring over nearly a millenium of experience. We must recognize 
that there are ever the ambitious, the power craving, the fearful, 
and the frustrate who are prompt to take advantage of any social 
discontent or maladjustment. The American Civil War is but an 
episode in a long series of repeated resorts to arms. Dare we think 
of it as the final one? 














The 1840’s and the Democratic Process 


By AVERY CRAVEN 


The most significant thing about the American Civil War is that it 
represents a complete breakdown of the democratic process.’ After 
years of strain, men ceased to discuss their problems, dropped the effort 
to compromise their differences, refused to abide by the results of a na- 
tional election, and resorted to the use of force. After four years of 
bloody civil strife, one side was beaten into submission and the other 
had its way in national affairs. The emergence of modern America was 
largely the product of that outcome. 

If the breakdown of the democratic process is the significant thing 
about the coming of the Civil War, then the important question is not 
what the North and South were quarreling about half so much as it is 
how their differences got into such shape that they could not be handled 
by the process of rational discussion, compromise; or the tolerant accept- 
ance of majority decision. The question is not “What caused the Civil 
War?” but rather “How did it come about?” The two questions are 
quite different, yet hopelessly tangled. The effort to distinguish be- 
tween them, however, is important and needs to be stressed. 

If one were to discuss the causes of the Civil War, he might begin 
with geography, move on to historical developments in time and place, 
trace the growth of economic and social rivalries, outline differences in 
moral values, and then show the way in which personalities and psy- 
chological factors operated. The part which slavery played would loom 
large. It might even become the symbol of all differences and of all 
conflicts. State rights, territorial expansion, tariffs, lands, internal im- 
provements, and a host of other things, real and imagined, would enter 
the picture. There would be economic causes, constitutional causes, 


1This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association, 
November 12, 1949. 
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social causes, moral causes, political causes involving the breaking of old 
parties and the rise of sectional ones, and psychological causes which 
ultimately permitted emotion to take the place of reason. There would 
be remote or background causes, and immediate causes, and causes rest- 
ing on other causes, until the most eager pedagogue would be thor- 
oughly satisfied. 

The matter of how issues got beyond the abilities of the democratic 
process is, on the other hand, a bit less complex and extended. It has 
to do with the way in which concrete issues were reduced to abstract 
principles and the conflicts between interests simplified to basic levels 
where men feel more than they reason, and where compromise or yield- 
ing is impossible because issues appear in the form of right and wrong 
and involve the fundamental structure of society. ‘This is not saying, as 
some have charged, that great moral issues were not involved. They 
certainly were, and it is a matter of choice with historians as to whether 
or not they take sides, praise or condemn, become partisans in this de- 
parted quarrel, or use past events for present-day purposes. 

As an approach to this second more modest problem, a correspond- 
ence which took place between Abraham Lincoln and Alexander H. 
Stephens between November 30 and December 22, 1860, is highly re- 
vealing.* On November 14, Stephens had delivered one of the great 
speeches of his life before the legislature of Georgia. It was a Union 
speech. He had begged his fellow Southerners not to give up the ship, 
to wait for some violation of the Constitution before they attempted 
secession. Equality might yet be possible inside the Union. At least, 
the will of the whole people should be obtained before any action was 
taken.* 

Abraham Lincoln, still unconvinced that there was real danger, wrote 
Stephens, as an old friend, for a revised copy of his speech. Stephens 
complied, and he ended his letter with a warning about the great peril 
which threatened the country and a reminder of the heavy responsibility 
now resting on the president-elect’s shoulders. Lincoln answered with 
assurance that he would not “directly, or indirectly, interfere with the 

2 Alexander H. Stephens, A Constitutional View of the Late War Between the 
States; Its Causes, Character, Conduct and Results (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1868-1870), 
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slaves” or with the southern people about their slaves, and then closed 
with this significant statement: “I suppose, however, this does not meet 
the case. You think slavery is right and ought to be extended, while we 
think it is wrong and ought to be restricted. That I suppose is the rub. 
It certainly is the only substantial difference between us.’’* 

The reduction of “the only substantial difference’ between North 
and South to a simple question of right and wrong is the important 
thing about Lincoln’s statement. It revealed the extent to which the 
sectional controversy had, by 1860, been simplified and reduced to a 
conflict of principles in the minds of the northern people. 

Stephens’ answer to Lincoln’s letter is equally revealing. He ex- 
pressed “an earnest desire to preserve and maintain the Union of the 
States, if it can be done upon the principles and in furtherance of the 
objects for which it was formed.” He insisted, however, that private 
opinion on the question of ‘African Slavery’ was not a matter over 
which “the Government under the Constitution” had any control. “But 
now,’ he said, “this subject, which is confessedly on all sides outside of 
the Constitutional action of the Government so far as the States are con- 
cerned, is made the ‘central idea’ in the Platform of principles an- 
nounced by the triumphant Party.” It was this total disregard of the 
Constitution and the rights guaranteed under it that lay back of south- 
ern fears. It was the introduction into party politics of issues which 
projected action by Congress outside its constitutional powers that had 
made all the trouble. Stephens used the word “Constitution” seven 
times in his letter.° 

The significant thing here is Stephens’ reduction of sectional differ- 
ences to the simple matter of southern rights under the Constitution. 
He too showed how completely the sectional controversy had been 
simplified into a conflict of principles. And he with Lincoln, speaking 
for North and South, emphasized the fact that after years of strife the 
complex issues between the sections had assumed the form of a conflict 
between right and rights. 

To the scholar it must be perfectly clear that this drastic simplifica- 
tion of sectional differences did not mean that either Lincoln or 


4 Ibid., 266-67 insert. 
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Stephens thought that all the bitter economic, social, and political ques- 
tions could be ignored. It simply meant that rght and rights had be- 
come the symbols or carriers of all those interests and values. Yet it is 
equally clear that as symbols they carried an emotional force and moral 
power in themselves that was far greater than the sum total of all the 
material issues involved. They suggested things which cannot be com- 
promised—things for which men willingly fight and die. Their use, in 
1860, showed that an irrepressible conflict existed. 

The question as to whether the Civil War was ‘a needless war’ has, 
therefore, little to do with the bungling statesmanship of 1860-1861. It 
has much to do with the matter of how problems got beyond the ability 
of the democratic process. And as to that, we do know that the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, on which the Lincoln position 
rested, was a slaveholder. So was Madison and many other important 
leaders of the first great democratic drive in national life. The three 
men whom Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., names as the ones who carried 
the democratic torch on down to the age of Jackson’—John Randolph, 
Nathaniel Macon, and John Taylor of Caroline—were also slavehold- 
ers, as were Jackson himself and Thomas Hart Benton and Francis 
Preston Blair, his chief lieutenants. Even the father of Martin Van 
Buren held slaves." Evidently, in these years only a generation away 
from Civil War, the belief that slavery was morally wrong did not con- 
stitute “the only substantial difference’ between those who sought to 
forward government “of the people, by the people, for the people” and 
their reactionary opponents. 

Nor, by the same token, was everyone in the early South agreed on 
the value of slavery or its constitutional right to immunity from public 
criticism and political action. In the Virginia constitutional convention 
of 1829-1830 and in the legislature of 1832, men questioned the eco- 
nomic benefits of slavery, pointed out its social dangers, and shamed its 
violation both of Christian and democratic values. Bills were introduced 
and voted upon. True, it was a case of a state discussing and acting 
upon its own domestic affairs, but these men were talking about slavery 

6 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.. The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945), 18-29. 

7 William E. Smith, “Martin Van Buren,” in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone 
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as an institution, not as just a Virginia practice, and they were thor- 
oughly conscious of the larger national implications of what was going 
on. Robert Stanard spoke of the impulse begun in Virginia passing 
“with the rapidity of lightning across the whole extent of this Union.” 
James Monroe frankly admitted that he looked “to the Union to aid in 
effecting’’ emancipation; and James M’Dowell, Jr., bitterly denounced 
slavery because it created “a political interest in this Union” and pro- 
duced conflicts in Congress and dissension in the nation. He saw the 
day when a national crusade against slavery would unite all rival inter- 
ests against the South.* 

Slavery took its blows in other states as well, and there was anything 
but general agreement on how to protect constitutional rights when 
South Carolina took a try at nullification. However much they might 
dislike the tariff, the other southern states had not as yet returned to 
the old anticonsolidation state-rights position of their elder statesmen. 
The issue outside of South Carolina was generally one of the merits of 
the tariff rather than the constitutional rights of a state. The younger 
Southwest, moreover, had its own attitudes towards lands and internal 
improvements which kept these issues on the level of interest rather 
than on that of constitutionality.° 

The next few years, however, brought important changes. The grow- 
ing realization of failure to share equally in national expansion, the 
new demand for slaves with the spread of cotton, and the increasing 
agitation against slavery all contributed to a feeling of resentment and 
insecurity on the part of the South. Where the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution to the Northeast upset life to its very roots and forced a 
reconsideration of every old value and every relationship, Southerners, 
who had experienced only the extension of old agricultural patterns into 
new agricultural areas, knew no sharp break with their pasts and found 
no reason to question the soundness of old social and political institu- 
tions and relationships. Conditions under the Constitution, as the 
fathers had made it, were quite satisfactory. 

8 Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia State Convention of 1829-30 (Richmond, 
1830), 306, 149; Speech of James M’Dowell, Jr. in the House of Delegates of Vir- 
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Yet the matchless material growth that had come to the nation in 
these years, the deep ferment of ideas, and the rapid increase in the 
means of communication denied the South the chance to live alone. 
The nation was, in fact, in a state of transition, politically, economically, 
and socially. The attempt to apply old forms to constantly changing 
conditions put heavy strain on institutions and agencies created in more 
simple times and tended to thrust forward for decision the questions of 
just what kind of a government we had set up in the United States, 
what provisions it made for the protection of minorities, and just what 
the relations were between government and business. Nor could south- 
ern institutions escape the scrutiny that was being given to all institu- 
tions and relationships in this age of transition. The whole Northeast, 
under the pressure of forces that would ultimately produce modern 
America, was rapidly becoming the center of social unrest and of efforts 
at reform. The new age was revealing too many contradictions between 
profession and practice. Where before in a simple rural order the true 
and the good were not beyond the comprehension of every man through 
a direct moral approach, and a good society was simply one composed 
of good men, they now found environment a force of major importance. 
The living of the many was passing into the hands of the few. Every- 
where men were losing their independence, and forces quite beyond in- 
dividual control were shaping the lives of the masses. Neither Chris- 
tianity nor democracy seemed to be working. Something was wrong 
and it should be righted. The Declaration of Independence with its 
emphasis on freedom and equality ought again to become a force in 
American life. 

Out of the welter of reform movements that resulted from such con- 
victions came the antislavery impulse and the resulting struggle over 
antislavery petitions in Congress. Joining hands with the great religious 
revivals that were burning their way through the lives of men and 
women in a region spreading east and west from upper New York, a 
group of earnest souls had lighted the fires of moral indignation against 
the sin of slavery and were pouring a flood of petitions into Congress 
demanding various steps against the evil. The South thus found itself 
faced by danger on a new front. It was thrown on the defensive. The 
Constitution and its clear statements of rights also needed to be brought 
back into American consciousness. 
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Already, in the tariff controversy, Robert J. Turnbull had argued that 
under changing conditions it was the interest of the North and West to 
make the government “more national,” while the interest of the South 
was to continue it ‘Federal.’ In opposing Jackson’s Force Bill, John 
C. Calhoun had insisted that the real issue was whether this was a 
federal union of states or a union of the American people in the aggre- 
gate. He made it perfectly clear that he thought it was the former, and 
that ‘To maintain the ascendency of the constitution over the law-mak- 
ing majority” was the great and essential thing for the preservation of 
the Union.’ When the petition struggle developed, he quickly picked 
up the charge that slavery was “sinful and odious, in the sight of God 
and man,” and pronounced it “a general crusade against us and our 
institutions.” ‘“The most unquestionable right may be rendered doubt- 
ful,” he insisted, if slavery were ‘once admitted to be a subject of con- 
troversy.’” The subject was beyond the jurisdiction of Congress—"'they 
have no right to touch it in any shape or form,” he said, ‘‘or to make it 
the subject of deliberation or discussion.” And then, ignoring his own 
words, he bluntly pronounced ‘‘the relation now existing in the slave- 
holding States” between the two races to be “‘a positive good.” Even 
though opposition to the very popular right of petition might weaken 
friends in Congress and strengthen the abolitionists, the enemy must be 
met “on the frontier’; this was the southern “Thermopylae.””* 

Later, on December 27, 1837, he introduced a series of resolutions 
which carefully defined the character, purposes, and powers of the gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. It had been adopted by the “free, in- 
dependent and sovereign States” as security against all dangers, “do- 
mestic, as well as foreign.” The states retained the sole right over their 
domestic institutions, and any intermeddling with those institutions by 
other states or combinations of their citizens was unwarranted and 
“subversive of the objects for which the constitution was formed.” And 
it was the duty of the government to resist all such meddling. 

Negro slavery, he declared, was an important domestic institution in 

10 Robert J. Turnbull (Brutus), The Crisis: or, Essays on the Usurpations of the 
Federal Government (Charleston, 1827), 11. 

11 Richard K. Crallé (ed.), The Works of John C. Calhoun (6 vols., New York, 
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southern and western states and was such when the Constitution was 
formed. ‘No change of opinion or feeling, on the part of other States 
of the Union in relation to it, can justify them or their citizens in open 
and systematic attacks thereon.” To do so was a “breach of faith, and a 
violation of the most solemn obligations, moral and religious.” Furth- 
ermore, to attempt to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, or in 
any of the territories, on grounds that it was immoral or sinful ‘would 
be a direct and dangerous attack on the institutions of all the slavehold- 
ing States’’; and to refuse to increase the limits or population of these 
states by the annexation of new territory or states on the pretext that 
slavery was “immoral or sinful, or otherwise obnoxious” would destroy 
the equal “rights and advantages which the Constitution was intended 
to secure.’’** 

To resist the moral attacks of what was then a comparatively small 
group of Americans, who were none too popular in their own neighbor- 
hoods, Calhoun had asked Congress and the American people to accept 
his interpretation of the character of our government and his evaluation 
of the institution of slavery—accept them at a time when the whole 
course of developments in the Northeast, and to an increasing degree 
in the Northwest, were towards a more interdependent nationalism and 
a more humane and democratic social order. He had reduced the strug- 
gle to the level of abstract principles at the very moment when every 
principle for which he stood was being abandoned by the whole western 
world and invalidated by the onward rush of the incoming modern age. 

It was a serious mistake. Or was it clear insight into realities which 
discerned the inevitable course of events and dictated a bold stroke at 
the very threshold in an effort to ward off consequences? Most leaders 
at the time thought it a serious blunder. Garret Dorset Wall of New 
Jersey thought the resolutions were just ‘political abstractions” of which 
the Senate ought not to take cognizance. John Jordan Crittenden of 
Kentucky declared, “More vague and general abstractions could hardly 
have been brought forward,” and agreed with James Buchanan of 
Pennsylvania that they would serve only to stir more agitation. Robert 
Strange of North Carolina added, “Agitating this question in any shape 
was ruinous to the South.”” Thomas Hart Benton, at a later time com- 
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menting on results, said that it gave the antislavery forces ‘the point to 
stand upon from which they could reach every part of the Union... . 
Mr. Calhoun was a fortunate customer” for the abolitionists.” 

The roaring decade of the 1840's quickly demonstrated the sound- 
ness of Benton’s opinion. They were spacious days. They brought the 
great developments going on in national life to a point where final pat- 
terns were quite discernible. The era of transition was coming to an 
end. Economic groups and geographic sections were becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of their unique interests, and the nation of its manifest 
destiny. 

In these years the Cotton Kingdom rounded out its borders and dem- 
onstrated its right to speak for the section. The old Souths began to 
find their way through the difficulties that had beset them, some states 
to draw closer to the Cotton Kingdom, others to drift away into border- 
state position. 

Meanwhile, the rapid expansion of New England and New York 
peoples along the Great Lakes and the rise of a Kingdom of Wheat 
where they and large bodies of foreign immigrants settled sharply al- 
tered the balance in the Old Northwest where, up until now, close al- 
liance with the South had been taken for granted. A hungry home 
market for wheat and a Canadian demand for any surplus gave early 
prosperity, but produced a harsh depression when they failed. That 
turned attention to the English Corn Laws and produced a close alliance 
between the free-trade, antislavery elements in the two countries. That 
gave strange new support to the low Walker tariff, the passage of 
which, in turn, smoothed the way for Britain’s acceptance of a compro- 
mise Oregon boundary. Thus while the antislavery men of the upper 
Northwest talked free trade and joined in the drive for a homestead 
law, they were, in spite of surface appearances, drawing closer to the 
older portion of the Northwest along the Ohio River, whose leaders 
were bitterly denouncing their fellow southern Democrats for betrayal 
of the Oregon-Texas bargain. The Old Northwest too was becoming 
self-conscious and independent in attitude. Henceforth it would seek 
its own interests and determine its own values." 

14 Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years View (2 vols.. New York, 1854-1856), II, 
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In this same period industry entered a new phase in the northeast- 
ern corner of the nation. Hard times and bitter competition wrecked 
weaker concerns and left the field to the large, well-financed corpora- 
tions. Work was speeded up and wages remained low. Strikes became 
frequent. Gradually the native girls gave way before the Irish and 
French-Canadians, and the factory and the factory town reached mat- 
urity. Industry sent its spokesmen into legislative halls, and the ardent 
complaint against local ills gave way steadily to the attack on south- 
ern slavery. A general acceptance of the new age of interdependent 
nationalism, already a business reality, marked the section. The ques- 
tioning and criticism represented in Fruitlands, Brook Farm, and the 
Fourier associations gradually lost force. A new feeling of being in 
step with progress took its place. The development of a complex in- 
dustrial order was a part of the nation’s manifest destiny. Men, there- 
fore, fell into line on domestic issues, but they did not yield their 
tough Puritan estimates of the ways of other Americans. Meanwhile 
the growth of internal commerce, now far more important than for- 
eign trade, fostered the growing cities along the Atlantic coast, and 
the canal and the railroad, as the great new agents of transportation, 
more and more linked the interests of the Northwest to those of the 
commercial-industrial Northeast. 

By these quick and drastic developments, the problems of lands, 
internal improvements, tariffs, and expansion were thrust forward in 
aggravated forms. They took on the character of sectional struggles. 
They became part of the right and the effort to achieve a manifest 
destiny. Sooner or later every one of them became tangled with slav- 
ery and from it took new strength with which to wage their battles. 
Both Calhoun and the abolitionists connected slavery with the an- 
nexation of Texas. Benjamin Lundy declared the Texas revolution a 
scheme to wrest that territory from Mexico in order to establish a slave 
market, and John Quincy Adams and twelve associates denounced 
annexation as a proslavery scheme. Calhoun gave substance to their 
Arthur H. Cole, A. L. Dunham, and N. S. B. Gras (eds.), Facts and Factors in 
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charge by insisting on annexation as necessary for the protection of 
southern slaveholders.’® Others connected it with the tariff and inter- 
nal improvements. Joshua Giddings of Ohio in May, 1844, called 
attention to the balance and rivalry between North and South which 
produced a deadlock in legislation. ‘So equally balanced has been 
the political power,” he said, “that for five years past our lake com- 
merce has been utterly abandoned; and such are the defects of the 
tariff, that for years our revenues are unequal to the support of gov- 
ernment.” The annexation of Texas, secured “obviously to enhance 
the price of human flesh in our slave-breeding states,” would now 
place ‘the policy and the destiny” of this nation in southern hands. 

“Are the liberty-loving democrats of Pennsylvania ready to give up 
our tariff?”’ he asked. ““Are the farmers of the West, of Ohio, Ind- 
iana, and Illinois, prepared to give up the sale of their beef, pork, 
and flour, in order to increase the profits of those who raise children 
for sale, and deal in the bodies of women? Are the free states pre- 
pared to suspend their harbor and river improvements for the pur- 
pose of establishing their slave-trade with Texas, and to perpetuate 
slavery therein?” ‘Our tariff,” he added at a later time, “is as much 
an anti-slavery measure as the rejection of Texas. So is the subject 
of internal improvements and the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands. The advocates of perpetual slavery oppose all of them, 
they regard them as opposed to slavery.””"’ 

Giddings represented an extreme position, but the proposed tax on 
tea and coffee brought from more moderate western men the charge 
that it was “a sectional tax.” It was “wrong, unequal, and unjust,” 
because while all free western laborers used these articles, the three 
million slave laborers scarcely touched them at all. President James 
K. Polk was asking for a war tax on tea and coffee ‘to make southern 
conquests, while northern territory [meaning Oregon] is given away 
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Slavery was also blamed for Polk’s veto of a river and harbor bill 
intended largely to benefit shipping on the Great Lakes. “Is it not 
strange that enlightened men of the South cannot be persuaded that 
our lakes are something more than goose ponds?’ asked the Chi- 
cago Democrat. ‘If we were blessed with the glorious institution of 
slavery this comprehension would not be so difficult.” The Chicago 
Daily Journal was more blunt. It charged Southerners’ opposition to 
western internal improvements to the fact that they were “‘slave- 
holders,” but “not Americans.” “If no measures for the protection 
and improvement of anything North or West are to be suffered by 
our Southern masters,” it said, “if we are to be downtrodden, and all 
our cherished interests crushed by them, a signal revolution will 
eventually ensue.”’*° 

By the close of the Mexican War, which brought proslavery charges 
to a climax, some men were frankly saying that the whole business 
had become a struggle for power. The extension or nonextension of 
Slavery in the territories acquired from Mexico was a matter of in- 
creasing or decreasing the strength of parties in Congress. Robert 
Barnwell Rhett of South Carolina was convinced that ‘Political 
power, the power of the different sections of the Union, seeking the 
mastery, is undoubtedly a strong element in the proposed exclusion 
of slavery from our territory.’ George Oscar Rathbun of New York 
was more explicit. He had figured out that by its three-fifths repre- 
sentation of slaves the South gained some twenty-three members in 
Congress. With this vote the section had ‘turned the scale upon every 
important question that had divided this country for the last forty 
years.” The South had by this advantage elected presidents, filled the 
speakership, ruled the army and navy, and placed southern men in the 
office of Secretary of State during most of those years. Rathbun was, 
therefore, opposed to slavery in the territories because it gave “repre- 
sentation and political power.” If the South would yield the three- 
fifths rule, he was willing for Southerners to go into any territory 
and freely to take their slaves with them.** Southerners made it just 
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as clear that the exclusion of slavery from the territories meant the 
reduction of their section to the position of a permanent minority and 
the ultimate destruction of their institutions. They were contending for 
equality in the nation. 

The Wilmot Proviso was unquestionably, in part, a move to check 
southern strength in Congress and to end the restraints placed on 
northern and western development. It was, however, considerably 
more than that. It was an assertion of the fact that North and West 
had now definitely caught step with the modern world and had reach- 
ed the point where they knew both their minds and their strength. 
They knew that the future belonged to urban industrial and financial 
capitalism, to democracy, and to a more social Christianity. They 
understood that slavery, as an impediment to each of these things, 
had no place in a nation whose manifest destiny was to round out its 
boundaries on this continent and, perhaps, to right the social and 
political balances in the whole western world. 

That understanding gave a positiveness to northern opposition to 
the extension of slavery that knew no yielding. It easily took on the 
flavor of a moral crusade. Politicians and “sober, deliberate, and sub- 
stantial men,” who had “the good of the country at heart,”” as Charles 
Hudson of Massachusetts described them, let it be known that slavery 
could not advance a foot farther.** Anyone who has read the debates 
in Congress on this issue knows that the question of whether slavery 
had reached its limits in the United States is a thoroughly academic 
one. And the answer has nothing to do with geography or profits. 
It could go no farther, for the simple reason that the North had 
made up its mind and had the strength to enforce its will. 

And, regardless of how complex were the forces operating to pro- 
duce this situation, the argument that carried the day was that slavery 
was a moral wrong and an impediment to progress. In the great 
debates on compromise which followed, Horace Mann and William 
H. Seward, not Daniel Webster, made the important northern state- 
ments. Mann insisted that to spread slavery was to “‘cast aside, with 
scorn, not only the teachings of Christianity, but the clearest prin- 
ciples of natural religion and of natural law.” It was to sink back to 
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the Dark Ages. To insist that men and Women could rightly be called 
property was a trick for which any “juggler or mountebank” would be 
hissed off the stage in any respectable village. ‘I deliberately say, better 
disunion, better a civil or servile war—better anything that God in his 
providence shall send, than an extension of the boundaries of slavery.’ 
Seward declared that we could be neither Christians nor real freemen 
if we imposed on another the chains we defied all human power to 
fasten on ourselves. He insisted that the Constitution had created a 
consolidated political state, in which the states had “submitted them- 
selves to the sway of the numerical majority.” The same Constitution 
had devoted the territories to freedom. And what was just as impor- 
tant, slavery itself in the long run would have to give way “'to the salu- 
tary instructions of economy, and to the ripening influences of human- 
ity.” It was only a question of whether it be done peacefully or by 
force. And to those who offered the Constitution as an impediment to 
the forward sweep of material and moral progress, he offered the 
“higher law.”*° 

Some day the historian will understand that there is no break be- 
tween Henry David Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience,” William Lloyd 
Garrison's burning of the Constitution, and Seward’s higher law. He 
will also understand the obligation which northern men felt to bring 
profession and practice into harmony in a nation whose manifest 
destiny was to uphold Christianity and democracy throughout the 
western world. 

The South, on its part, met the Wilmot Proviso with an uncom- 
promising insistence on the right to an equal share in the territories 
won by the common blood of the nation. Calhoun, as usual, brought 
forward a series of resolutions, declaring the territories to be the 
property of “the several States composing this Union” and denying 
the right of Congress to discriminate between the states or to deny 
to their citizens the full and equal opportunity to migrate to the 
territories with their property. Others took up the cry of “indefeasible 
right,” and through their statements rang the word “Constitution” 
like the repeated call of the whippoorwill. “We invoke the spirit 
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of the Constitution, and claim its guarantees,” said the resolutions of 
the Nashville Convention. “I, for one, am for tearing asunder every 
bond that binds us together,” said Alexander H. Stephens. “Any 
people capable of defending themselves, who would continue their 
allegiance to a Government which should deny to them a clear, un- 
questionable, constitutional right of the magnitude and importance of 
this to the people of the South, would deserve to be stigmatized as 
poltroons.”** Jefferson Davis summed up the situation as one in 
which the North was determined to deny to slavery its constitutional 
rights for “the sole purpose of gaining political power.” 

Some day the historian will also understand that there is no 
break between southern abhorrence of the strife and ferment in north- 
ern and European society and its deep reliance on the Scriptures and 
the Constitution for defense of a stable order. He may even come 
to understand that few peoples on this earth have ever extended 
freedom of speech to the point of permitting agitation that would 
destroy a goodly percentage of their material wealth and completely 
upset the existing structure of society. Southerners too felt an obliga- 
tion to manifest destiny. 


The struggles of the 1840's had thus gone a long way toward 
becoming a matter of right and rights. Issues had been caught up in 
the great fundamental developments of the age. “Right’’ had be- 
come a part of what men were calling progress, a part of a nation’s 
manifest destiny—its obligation to the democratic dogma and experi- 
ment. “Rights” too had become a part of something fundamental 
in terms of a superior way of life, a sound form of government, and 
a sane treatment of property. 

It seemed for a time that the final crisis had been reached, that 
the Union would go to pieces. Some expressed the hope that it would. 
That it did not do so was due largely to the strength of political 
party ties. Whigs and Democrats, North and South, still felt the tug 
of party loyalty and still retained confidence in the integrity of their 
fellows. By a supreme effort they forced the conflict back to the con- 
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crete issues involved in the immediate difficulty and were able to 
secure a compromise. It was a slender thread, but it held. It promised, 
however, little for the future, for third parties had already appeared 
and the rift in each of the dominant parties had perilously widened. 
They might not survive another crisis. And what was equally alarm- 
ing was the growing tendency of issues, however material, to fall 
into the pattern of r7ght and rights and to be linked to the matter of 
progress and national destiny. It might not be possible next time to 
throw aside this covering and to return to concrete issues. 

The 1840's had certainly shown the weakness of the democratic 
process in dealing with issues cast as moral conflicts or having to do 
with the fundamental structure of society. It seemed to show, as Carl 
Becker has said, that “government by discussion works best when 
there is nothing of profound importance to discuss, and when there 
is plenty of time to discuss it. The party system works best when 
the rival programs involve the superficial aspects rather than the 
fundamental structure of the social system, and majority rule works 
best when the minority can meet defeat at the polls in good temper 
because they need not regard the decision as either a permanent or a 
fatal surrender of their vital interests.”** 

That, however, was only half of the difficulty. The 1840's had 
also shown that a democratic society cannot stand still. The conserva- 
tive urge to hold fast to that which has been established may prove 
as fatal as the fanatic’s prod to constant change. Those who profess 
a belief in democracy must ever remember that alongside the Con- 
stitution of the United States stands that other troublesome docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, with its promise of greater 
freedom and equality. If politicians and parties do not sometimes give 
it heed, they may learn to their sorrow that the great document was 
written to justify revolt. That too may be a fatal weakness in the 
democratic process. 


27 Carl Becker, New Liberties for Old (New Haven, 1941), 106-107. 








The Davis Administration and the 
Richmond Press, 1861-1865 


By HARRISON A. TREXLER 


A study of southern editorials during the War Between the States 
gives one the impression that Jefferson Davis from the beginning of 
his incumbency of the presidential office was far from popular among 
the members of the fourth estate. So meager are personal references 
to him that one has the impression there might have been a concerted 
journalistic agreement to suppress enthusiasm for the Confederate gov- 
ernment. Could it have been possible that there was a general idea that 
often to praise or even to mention the chief executive smacked of the 
undemocratic? As the southern editorial columns reeked with charges 
that Abraham Lincoln was “a booted and spurred tyrant” trampling 
down constitutional rights, perhaps the editors south of the Potomac 
feared that too much stress on their own president would be taken 
abroad for overemphasis of the man rather than of principles. In con- 
trast, northern editors from the beginning of the struggle waxed either 
grandiloquent in praise or scurrilous in detestation of ‘Old Abe’’: but 
discuss him one way or the other they did. He apparently made “good 
copy.”” Evidently Davis did not. 

But whatever the reason, there was little comment in southern papers 
on President Davis from the day of his election at Montgomery in 
February, 1861, as head of the provisional government, to his flight 
from Richmond the night of April 2-3, 1865. He stood cold and bleak 
amid a citizenry overflowing with fiery zeal for the Cause. While 
Lincoln, like Mary, Queen of Scots, and James G. Blaine, inspired either 
fanatical devotion or rabid disgust, Jefferson Davis aroused little dis- 
cussion either hot or cold. With reason many of his critics claimed he 
did not—to use a modern expression—'‘sell the Confederacy,” either 
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at home or abroad. Like John and John Quincy Adams, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, and Herbert Hoover, he was too remote a figure to inspire de- 
votees as did Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and “Teddy” Roose- 
velt, or even Alfred E. Smith or Wendel! L. Willkie. A striking phe- 
nomenon is the fact that only three dailies in the South were found 
which had a high opinion of Davis, or at least only three which so ex- 
pressed themselves. The little weeklies of the hinterland, however, 
proved to be overtly enthusiastic in support of the Confederate admin- 
istration—or at least they were as long as it seemed to be winning. 

Thomas C. DeLeon, the Confederate officer who wrote a couple of 
popular volumes on the Old South, remarked that southern editors 
were not then influenced by business interests, and that their policy was 
dictated by purely personal views. He also noted that, as their editorial 
Opinions were extremely provincial, many Virginians patronized the 
more cosmopolitan northern press.’ 

Perhaps the finest daily newspaper in the South was the Richmond 

nguirer, established in 1804. It appealed to the genteel and reminds 
one of the New York Post and the Baltimore Su» of forty years ago. 
Its editorial personality was Captain Obadiah Wise, son of a former 
governor of Virginia, Henry A. Wise. The Enguirer’s editorials were 
restrained and balanced and had real literary merit. On February 19, 
1861, one day after Davis’ inauguration as provisional president of the 
Confederacy, the Enguirer declared: “The action of the seceded States, 
to the extent to which it has gone, has already accomplished much good 
. . . by electing to the Chief Magistracy of the new Confederation a 
brave and honest man, alike distinguished by long, faithful and dis- 
tinguished service.” 

While many citizens and some editors blamed Davis for the failure 
to pursue the routed Federals across the Potomac and into Washington 
after the victory of Manassas, the Enguirer sustained the President, as 
have most historians of the period.’ When the press and the public 
began to attack the Secretary of War, Judah P. Benjamin, for’ timidity 

1T. C. DeLeon, Four Years in Rebel Capitals: An Inside View of Life in the Southern 
Confederacy, from Birth to Death (Mobile, 1890), 288-89. 
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in refusing military exemptions to certain public officials, the Enquirer 
thus primly expressed itself: “It is apparent that the present head of 
affairs in the War office either fears to exercise the power of providing 
against necessities of such character, or misapprehends the importance 
of such necessities.” 

The Enguirer was not, however, merely dispassionate in expressions 
regarding national issues. It was restrained when its own editorial 
staff was the victim of what other papers considered official ineptitude. 
When Secretary Benjamin sent a pitifully inadequate contingent to 
North Carolina to defend Roanoke Island, where it was slaughtered 
by an overwhelming Union force, and the Enguirer’s editor, Captain 
Wise, was killed, the associate editors simply demanded ‘a complete 
investigation” for fixing the responsibility. When other papers 
screeched for the scalp of Braxton Bragg after the humiliating defeat 
at Chattanooga, and many citizens contributed statements pro and con, 
the Enquirer declared that the controversy would injure the Cause, and 
the editors prepared this circumspect advice: ‘The manifest injury to 
the service by these continued assaults and defenses of a general officer 
cannot fail to be apparent to every reader; as they will not and cannot 
alter the relation of that officer to his army, but may injure and impair 
his efficiency to serve the cause, we have determined to publish no more 
of them.’” 

Although the Enguirer disdained controversy which might adversely 
affect the Cause, its editorial staff could stand just so much in the way 
of administrative bungling. When the defeated Bragg was retained in 
his command this editorial statement, not the usual kindly sort of the 
Enquirer, appeared: ‘The retention of General Bragg by the President 
disheartens the people, by forcing upon them the impression that there 
is but one man, and that is General Bragg, in whom the President 
reposes confidence for command of the very important Army of Ten- 
nessee.””° 

Although the attitude and policies of the chief executive must have 
exasperated the Enguirer’s editors, they always kept before their eyes 
the supreme objective, southern independence. When the belligerent 

3 Richmond Enquirer, December 23, 1862. 
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Henry S. Foote of Mississippi let loose one of his many vicious attacks 
on the President, the Exguirer suggested that ‘these diatribes” were 
“out of place” during such serious times.® 

After Gettysburg and Vicksburg, when conditions in the Confederacy 
became less and less hopeful, even the long-suffering Enquirer became 
the victim of frayed nerves. Although President Davis was never men- 
tioned by the Enquirer, save in connection with some official matter, 
on January 12, 1864, its editors released as bitter an attack upon the 
Impressment Act as any that appeared in the Richmond Examiner or 
the Charleston Mercury. It reads: 

The impressment law, having grown out of the necessities of the War De- 
partment, [we accept it}. . . . The patriotic sacrifices demanded by this law 
have been liberally and willingly made; but the harshness of its execution, and 
often the superciliousness of the agents whose duty has been to enforce it, 
has called out many compaints. . . . {It has been} exercised inquisitorially 
and summarily in almost every private domain, by a multitude of subordinate 
officers, [and it has become} beyond measure offensive and repugnant to the 
sense of justice and prevalent sentiment of the people. It has been, perhaps, 
the sorest test of their patriotism and self-sacrificing spirit afforded by the war. 

The Enguirer, however, was not an administration hater, and only 
criticized those in power when convinced the latter were wrong on the 
measure under consideration. When some papers and politicians com- 
plained that the President had erred in vetoing the General Staff Bill, 
the Enguirer supported him and maintained that the bill was “crude 
and disjointed.”’ Again, when many Southerners rejoiced that 
Christopher G. Memminger had resigned as Secretary of the Treasury 
and blamed him for the fatal depreciation of the currency, the Enguirer 
held that ‘The resignation of Mr. Memminger . . . will not in the least 
modify or improve these results” of his administration of the finances, 
as “The Congress made the notes . . . not Mr. Memminger.”"* Nor did 
the Exguirer during the waning months of the Confederacy merely de- 
fend presidential appointees; it actually came to the defense of the 
President himself. During the bitter summer of 1864 when Ulysses S. 
Grant was moving around Richmond from north to east, suffering 
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bloody reverses at Spottsylvania and Cold Harbor, only to cross the 
James and appear to the south before Petersburg, the Enquirer with 
seeming confidence—although if the words had been in the Examiner 
one would feel that they were meant sarcastically—stated that: “Like 
grim chess players, Mr. Davis calls a ‘check’ and reminds Mr. Lincoln 
that he must move. . . . At this interesting stage of the game, Mr. Davis 
awaits developments and sees no cause for despondency.’”® 

The Richmond Enguirer was perhaps the finest daily in the South of 
the war period; unquestionably it was the fairest and the most sensible, 
and to the circumspect citizens, the most patriotic. 





An enigma in southern journalism was the Enquirer’s local rival, the 
Richmond Examiner, founded in 1799. The Examiner was almost as 
erratic a sheet as was its contemporary beyond the Potomac, Horace 
Greeley’s New York Tribune. And the Examiner had its Greeley in 
the person of John Moncure Daniel, whom Douglas Southall Freeman 
called the “half genius, half misanthrope” who hoped to become the 
Confederate Warwick." As the Tribune, although rabidly pro-Union, 
antislavery, and antisecessionist, contributed much to embarrass the 
Lincoln administration, so the Examiner, fanatically proslavery, seces- 
sionist, and anti-Yankee, tossed many monkey wrenches into the Davis 
program. 

One of Daniel's editors was Edward A. Pollard, a man who in senti- 
ments and policy was after Daniel’s own heart. Pollard was the author 
of half a dozen volumes covering the war. In these publications, which 
are very similar in attitude and content, Pollard performs the feat of 
equally condemning Lincoln and Davis—simply making Lincoln out 
to be the slicker devil of the two. So violent was Pollard’s assault on 
the Davis administration that his books are now seldom treated seri- 
ously by historians, and the Examiner under the Daniel-Pollard combine 
can be used with as little safety, especially when the Confederate 
Congress and executive are discussed. 

The Examiner’s editorials never ‘pulled punches’; they were never 
vague; they were never devoid of interest. When the Virginia con- 
vention, after debating secession for months, finally passed the secession 
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ordinance on the morrow of Lincoln’s call for volunteers, the Examiner 
exploded: ‘‘ And the Devil left him for a season.” Now, has the Con- 
vention gone away till November. Then will it return to recommence, 
if it can, the same career of anti-Southern and unpatriotic legislation 
[it was guilty of before}.”™ 

Although often the victim of wishful thinking, the Examiner was 
more realistic than most southern papers of the period. On August 7, 
1861, two weeks after the first victory at Manassas, when most editors 
were hoping for foreign aid, this editorial warning appeared: “We 
have not a friend on earth and can place no reliance on any help beyond 
that which we may find in our own hearts and earn with our own 
swords. . . . The times are too serious to admit of indulgence in 
pleasure dreams.” ‘To show that the Examiner continued its policy of 
“go-it-alone,” the following editorial is here placed out of chronolo- 
gical order. This enunciation of “ideals already faded” appeared on 
May 3, 1864, the day before Grant ordered his hosts to cross the 
Rapidan and advance on Richmond, against which he hammered re- 
lentlessly till the city fell eleven months later: 

The Southern people are, perhaps a little too prone to self-gratulation on 
their moral perfection. . . . That we are not as other men, is due not to our 
innate worth, but to the high vocation wherewith we are called; to the burden 
which Providence has been pleased to lay on our shoulders. For years we have 
been the by-word of sentimental Europe. . . . Our domestic system was the 
blot on the escutcheon of the Union—the bald spot on the head of the Ameri- 
can eagle. . . . Southern gentlemen were taunted with the barbarianism of 
Slavery by the Conservatives as well as by the Liberals of Europe. . . . We 
stood all alone—all alone. We stand alone—even now; for we have no faith 
in our European admirers. And we shall continue to stand alone after the con- 
test is over. It is a bleak position, but not an unhealthy one; and for our part, 
we are content to keep aloof from the “spirit of progress” which is making all 
over the world such a hotch-potch of the elements of true civilization. 

The Charleston Mercury anticipated the Examiner in actual attack 
upon the Davis administration, but the Richmond firebrand was not 
loath to follow. On Washington's Birthday, 1862, the day on which 
Davis was inaugurated as president of the permanent government of 
the Confederacy, the Examiner first limbered its editorial artillery and 
commented: ‘Yielding to popular clamor is a weakness of which no 


11 Richmond Examiner, July 2, 1861. 
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one will suspect President Davis, but defiance or disregard of well 
formed and decisive, though quiet public opinion, would be a more 
dangerous and deplorable fault in the chief of a country where the 
forms of constitutional government prevail.” Three days later, having 
in mind the losses of Forts Henry and Donelson and the debacle at 
Roanoke Island, the Examiner indulged in this sarcasm: ‘The Govern- 
ment has hitherto acted on the rose water system—it seems to regard 
this struggle for life and death . . . as a noble and chivalric tourney.” 

From the beginning the Examiner was superciliously aloof toward 
the President who had been chosen unanimously by the southern dele- 
gates at Montgomery. When the news reached Richmond the editors 
merely printed a short biography of Davis, not even being careful to 
verify dates, stating that he was born “about 1806,” anticipating the 
event by two years.'* There were no further comments on the Presi- 
dent till midsummer of 1861 when the Examiner became friendly for 
a few months, doubtless because the editors agreed with Davis in de- 
manding conscription of man power, or fearing that the only possible 
rival, General P. G. T. Beauregard, would be even less desirable. The 
Examiner condemned a faction in Congress which opposed the Presi- 
dent, asserting that although opposition to the executive power was 
healthy in times of peace, “in seasons like these it is neither beneficial 
nor permissible.’* A month later Davis was praised for his courage 
in demanding of Congress an appropriation for a larger army,’® and 
some weeks thereafter the President's message to Congress was char- 
acterized as displaying “good sense,” “modesty,” and “good temper.””*® 

This temporary support of the administration continued till after 
the general election of November, 1861, when Davis and Stephens 
were chosen under the permanent constitution. The Examiner actually 
declared, “We prefer him [Davis} ourselves, not merely because he 
commands the popular confidence, but [because] he deserves it,’ and 


12 [bid., February 25, 1861. On February 21 the Examiner had asserted that “It is not 
yet too late to change the vain and genteel, but fatal system that has prevailed till the 
enemy has lost all fear of us.” 

13 [bid., February 15, 1861. The Charleston Mercury, however, was still more care- 
less. As late as February 21, 1862, it gave Davis’ birth year as 1805. 

14 Richmond Examiner, August 6, 1861. 

15 [bid., September 7, 1861. 

16 [bid., November 20, 1861. 

17 I[bid., September 16, 1861. 
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then, two days later, announced its opposition to the election of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens as vice-president, commenting on his ‘‘over-ween- 
ing vanity.”'* From this time on the Examiner attacked with brutal 
frankness the entire administration and the Congress. On February 
24, 1862, the President's inaugural address was condemned for throw- 
ing “no light on the real condition of the country,” and on April 1 it 
declared that the President “had [just] made the first practical sug- 
gestion of a general measure for the support of the war which Congress 
had received from him.’ 

As George B. McClellan advanced toward the capital the Examiner 
discontinued its impersonal digs, and “named names.” On May 19, 
1862, while condemning a presidential order for a day of prayer and 
fasting, this much-quoted editorial came from its press: 


When we find the President standing in a corner telling his beads, and rely- 
ing on a miracle to save the country, instead of mounting his horse and putting 
forth every power of the Government to defeat the enemy, the effect is de- 
pressing in the extreme. . . . The same newspapers that are burdened with 
the evacuation of Norfolk announce that President Davis has just been ‘‘con- 
firmed” in the Episcopal Church. 


Then, to add insult to taunts, the Examiner adversely compared the 
southern President to a despised “Pennsylvania Dutch Yankee’! 


Perhaps an eminent divine of that church {the Lutheran} may have weight 
with him. His name was Muhlenburg, and one Sunday in 1774 [1775 ?} he closed 
his last sermon with the words, that there was ‘‘a time for all things; a time to 
fight and that time has now come.’” Having pronounced the benediction, he 


18 [bid., September 18, 1861. The Examiner on January 21, 1862, declared that it 
had become disillusioned as it had hoped “The bribery, the fraud, the sycophancy” of 
Washington had been left behind when the Southerners set up house for themselves, 
but that, although the provisional Congress had been ‘‘patriotic and honest,” the newly 
elected one had returned to the old practices. The next day the editor declared that 
“Never did a nation need at the head of its affairs the spirit and intellect of its strongest 
men, as our own does.” 

19 The Examiner even reached the point where it complained that a “display of 
vigor on the part of any General . . . has hitherto never failed to bring him insult” 
(March 12, 1862), and that “our government . . . never [will] . . . forgive a com- 
mander for fighting’’ (March 31, 1862). On March 11 of this year the Examiner con- 
tended that a cause which was sure to have won now seemed doubtful. On April 22 it 
charged that the government was concealing defeats from the public, and two days Jater 
that although the New Orleans forts were under fire “there is an entire absence of 
military news.” In this same issue it was stated that the “best intellect and practical 
talent’’ of the South was either at home or in the army—not on Capitol Hill. 
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deliberately pulled off his gown and appeared in complete uniform. Then . . . 
he ordered drums . . . to beat for recruits. 

From this point on the Examiner became downright scurrilous in its 
blasts at the President. These lines from an editorial of May 5, 1864, 
prove that the Examiner was no longer a constructive publication and 
can be dismissed from consideration: ‘‘On the conduct of the Govern- 
ment we cease to have any helpful calculation. It has lost the popular 
confidence and heart, never to regain them. But that does not mean 
that the cause is lost.”*° 

The third great Richmond daily was the Whig and Public Advertiser, 
commonly called simply the Wig. It was a newspaper going back to 
Andrew Jackson's day, 1829. It ranked with the Evguirer and the Ex- 
aminer as one of the great newspapers of the South. Neutral at first, 
it became as frankly critical of all elements of the Confederate govern- 
ment as the Examiner and was just as opinionated—some contemp- 
oraries might well have said as “‘nasty.’” During the first days of the 
new Confederacy, while the government was still at Montgomery, the 
Whig stood aloof from comment on Davis, being primarily interested 
—deeply interested—in the Virginia state convention which for weeks 
harangued over secession, much to the disgust of the rabid state-rights 
partisans. Following the attack on Fort Sumter in mid-April and 
Lincoln's call for volunteers, the convention passed the ordinance of 
secession. 

For weeks the Whig had had as its slogan ‘the Constitution—State 
Rights.’ On January 1, 1861, and in subsequent issues the editor had 
hammered away against the ‘'Precipitators’” who saw no need of sub- 
mitting the ordinance to popular vote. On March 15 the Whig chided 
those who denied the necessity of a popular referendum on secession, 
and the complaint of these “Precipitators’” that delay would permit 
the cotton states permanently to mold the new Confederacy by draft- 
ing a constitution which would debar from its territory slaves from the 
border states. The editor denied any possibility of the new republic 

20On April 19, 1864, the editors of the Examiner seemingly took pleasure in quoting 
Vice-President A. H. Stephens’ famous statement that he “was not born to have a master 
from either the North or South. I shall never choose between candidates for that office.” 
The editor then comments that he was in a quandary over Stephens’ jab at both Lincoln 


and Davis, as the southern soldiers could hardly be expected to fight in such a dubious 
Cause. 
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using any such means of coercion in order to force the southern states 
still in the Union to secede. 

On August 30, after Virginia was firmly settled in the bosom of the 
Confederacy, and three months after President Davis and the Congress 
had moved to Richmond, the W/ig for the first time expressed openly 
its disagreement with the administration: 

The country has great confidence in President Davis—in his sagacity and 
firmness, and disposition to do what is best for our cause. But he necessarily 
has to employ and to rely upon many agents. The conviction is gaining ground, 
that some of these agents, and they occupy important positions, are not equal 
to the crisis; while the subsistence and health of our armies are neglected. 


The editor then, in real or mock sorrow, stated that he had hoped 
that charges such as he had just made against his own government in 
this “contemptible and disgusting business” could only have been found 
necessary in northern papers in castigating the Lincoln administration, 
but that patriotic duty demanded that he criticize for the good of the 
Cause. 

The Whig, unlike most newspapers of the war period, could not for- 
get its ante-bellum partisan affiliations. ‘Party it was said, was wholly 
ignored by the President [Davis], but . . . he only ignored the very 
existence of the Whigs,’ charged the editor, and continued, “Of 
hundreds of Brigadiers, less than a half-dozen Whigs, who happened 
to be West Pointers, were deemed fit for public duty and the rule was 
even more stringent in the civil service.” 

With the opening of the year 1862 the I’/ig was definitely in the 
anti-Davis camp. “We have no particular objection to Mr. Davis and 
his Administration—we could wish them more energy and compre- 
hension,” hypocritically runs a Whig editorial of New Year's Day, 
and then reaches a climax of sarcasm: “but we detest with all our heart, 
the system which exists, and which is teeming with corruption and 
despotism. If we are to live under a despotism, we don’t care how 

21 Richmond Whig, March 15, 1862. On the previous November 27 the W’Aig had 
asserted that it had “never entertained any wish to see a Whig, as a Whig, appointed 
to a Cabinet office,” and continued, “But it is not to be denied that the impression has 
gone abroad that old partisan feelings extend much farther than . .. Heads of De- 
partments; the Whigs are not relished in the highest official circles. . . . a Yankee reek- 


ing with the odor of garlic and codfish is more acceptable than a Southern Whig. We 
feel that there is too much reason to believe that there is some truth in the impression.” 
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great a dog the despot is. We would prefer a brute like Lincoln to a 
gentleman like Davis.” With an artlessness that is surprising, after 
penning the foregoing thrust, the Wig admitted that all classes in 
the Confederacy had “a generous confidence” in the administration, 
and “We express the hope that nothing may occur to alienate this con- 
fidence.”** Then in February, 1862, news arrived of the loss of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, the evacuation of Nashville, so costly in supplies, 
and the bloody retreat from Roanoke Island, and all restraint seemed 
to be removed from the Wig editorial board of strategy. On March 
5, under the heading “Action! Action!” the editors exploded, “O! for 
a leader worthy to be head of the cause and the people!” “No one 
doubts his [Davis’} integrity, his zeal, and his patriotism,” runs this 
assault, but ‘The country wants work, and if Mr. Davis cannot do it 
somebody else must.” 

The Donelson and Roanoke Island disasters were the signal for many 
papers to turn from cold disdain toward the President to hot disgust.** 
On March 18, 1862, appeared this brutally frank Whig editorial: 

The knowledge of a disease is necessary to a cure.—Our President has lost 
the confidence of the country. 

We have not indulged in strictures on the members of the Cabinet. We are 
ignorant of the extent to which they are responsible [for the inefficiency of the 
administration}. The impression has gone abroad, that they have little or no 
discretion in the performance of their functions; that they are merely head- 
clerks, and that the President undertakes to do everything himself. . . . The 
Administration had the unbounded confidence of the country, when it set out, 


it has lost it by its own fault. It can regain it by proper efforts. All patriots 
will gladly aid it in the attempt. 


This and similar editorials of the Whig caused Provost Marshal 
John H. Winder to threaten to suppress the paper “if it does not 
abandon its vicious habit of uttering unpalatable truths.” The Whig 
countered by stating that bad as were Abraham Lincoln's “suppres- 
sions,’ those of the Davis administration were not far behind them.** 

22 [hid., February 18, 1862. 

23 "But such disasters as those of Roanoke Island and the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers [Henry and Donelson} are such patent and appalling evidences of inefficiency, 
that all confidence must be lost . . . great and criminal as may have been official remission 
during the last eight months. Our Cause is not desperate if we can have wise councils 


and energetic action.” Ibid., February 15, 1862. 
24 [bid., March 25, 1862. 
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The flurry with the provost marshal inspired the WAig to attack the 
administration's success in securing from Congress the statute suspend- 
ing the writ of habeas corpus. Martial law was regarded by the Whig 
as part and parcel of all “that against which they [the southern people} 
are willing to stake life and fortune to repel Northern Despotism,” 
and that under its blight as conceived by President Davis, Richmond 
could be “regarded as a hostile city taken by storm, and [to} be treated 
with all the rigors of military license.’’*° 

A quite common complaint of the Richmond press was the appoint- 
ment of exotic characters to high places on Capitol Hill and in the 
army. The gentry who composed the editorial policy of the local press, 
being provincially minded, openly attacked or smeared as aliens all 
Jews, Irishmen, and Yankees. On March 21, 1862, the Wig expressed 
hostility toward “Yankees and Jews, who now constitute a large pro- 
portion of the Administration,” and on September 2 it stated that “‘six 
of the most important Executive posts connected with the war [are 
held by such non-Southerners}.”*° 

The Whig during the fall of 1862 waxed indignant over the treat- 
ment given heroic servicemen and baldly blamed the administration 
for its cruelty, or its inefficiency, or both. On November 10 Whig re- 
porters 
saw numbers of soldiers marching barefoot through the melting snow. Nor 
was this all. They saw these thinly clad, in ragged and worn out clothes; some 
of them without blankets and without hats. . . . At the very same moment... 
the President . . . , his Secretary of War [James A. Seddon}, all the Cabinet 
officers, the Adjutant General and some thousands of able bodied young clerks, 
were sitting by rousing fires, toasting their well-shod feet. 

But the cold-blooded inhumanity of the Government does not absolve our 
citizens from their religious duty of immediately supplying the wants of the 
army. 

As the weeks went by the W/ig shot more and more barbs at the men 
on Capitol Hill, especially at the cabinet.** Vice-President Stephens, 

25 [bid., March 25, 27, 1862. 

26 The Whig of January 29, 1864, stated that Commissary General L. B. Northrop 
had “nearly starved both the cities and the army” and that only the President had any 
use for him. 

27 The Whig on November 11, 1862, demanded that the cabinet should be “recast,” 


singling out Christopher G. Memminger, Stephen R. Mallory, and John H. Reagan for 
retirement. It is singular that Benjamin, usually the chief target of the press, was not 


— 
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however, was acceptable to the editors,** even if their local competitor, 
the Examiner, could see no good in him. But the Whig, always parsi- 
monious in its praise of the President, by the first month of 1863 apo- 
logized for ever having trusted him. ‘He was taken in the beginning 
on trust,” lamented an editorial on January 12, and continued, “and 
that trust [was} pushed to extremes, when circumstances warranted 
the gravest suspicions of inefficiency—to use no stronger word.” By 
now, there was little left but “to hope and to pray,” but, as Providence 
was on the southern side, patriots should “never despair.” 

The President's inclination to “play favorites” was several times re- 
ferred to by the Whig. The issue of January 26, 1864, railed at the 
assertion of the Richmond Enquirer that the Senate should accept the 
President's appointments in order “to reassure the people that the 
harmony and concert of action between the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Government exists.’” The next day the Whig referred 
to Quartermaster General A. R. Lawton as “an especial pet of the 
President,” and continued: 

Nobody doubts the patriotism and pugnacity of our president. He is ready 
for any quarrel with any and everybody at any and all times; and the suspicion 


goes that rather than not have a row on hand with an enemy, he would make 
one with the best friend he has. 


We have enemies enough in Yankees without quarreling among ourselves. 


The Whig continued to harp on the string that the President favored 
certain ‘‘pets,” but for some reason did not mention the man most of 
Davis’ critics considered the archsycophant, Judah P. Benjamin. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Memminger was the Whig’s special target, next 
to Commissary General L. B. Northrop. On the occasion of Mem- 
minger’s resignation the editor asserted, “The truth is, as we have 
heard, Mr. Memminger was the favorite of a favorite of the Executive. 
Other fitness was not thought of.”’® When, after General Bragg’s 
mentioned. It was even then widely known that the President was very sensitive if his ap- 
pointments were criticized. The Whig on March 5, 1863, complained that the recom- 
mendations to change Davis’ views “might be construed into an imputation upon the 


Executive,” and so Congress was loath to act in recommending cabinet changes. 

28 Ibid., November 1, 1862. 

29 Ibid., June 23, 1864. On April 4 of this year the Whig stated that Memminger 
“appears to think . . . he makes the country rich by simply flooding it with promises 
to pay” at the rate of $50,000,000 a month. 
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debacle before Chattanooga, Davis “kicked him upstairs” and made 
him military adviser to the President, the Whig on May 7, 1864, ex- 
claimed, 

We can tell General Bragg that the public does not understand that kind of 
friendship which forces a favorite into a position where he incurs almost uni- 
versal animosity and distrust. The public does not believe this is friendship 
at all, but selfishness, and that of the most unfeeling sort. General Bragg has 
suffered enough for President Davis. He ought to resign. 

Another line of the WAig’s attack was the theme that Davis was a 
poor judge of talent, not only in the cases of Memminger, Bragg, and 
others, but also in the choice of John B. Hood to succeed Joseph E. 
Johnston before Atlanta. “The secret of this appointment is soon told,” 
ran an editorial of July 20, 1864, and continued, “Our authorities are 
diseased in mind, and the craziest of their errors is the fancied pos- 
session of an intuitive knowledge of men, especially military men.” 

Returning to the charge of incompetence, the Whig on New Yeat’s 
Day, 1864, asked why the administration was worrying about more 
men and horses for the army when the Quartermaster and Commissary 
departments could not clothe and feed what it already had, and de- 
clared that the Confederacy suffered from ‘feeble and affrighted 
councils.’’*° 

Not only did the WAig unmercifully castigate the President, but also 
it sided with his arch political enemy, Governor Joseph E. Brown of 
Georgia, who was praised for boldly facing “executive and administra- 
tive encroachments,” and charged that only such “high” opposition 
would be “formidable” as the criticism of the press ‘availed noth- 
ing.”** Some weeks later the Whig praised Davis’ chief critics, Gover- 
nors Brown and Zebulon M. Vance, of North Carolina, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens.** 

The most inconsistent charge of the Whig against the President was 
that of January 4, 1864, which accused Davis of excessive optimism, 
when the editors themselves were at the very time guilty of glaring 


80 While continually assaulting the Washington government with contemptuous 
epithets and charges of tyranny, the Whig made no contrasts by comparing it with con- 
ditions at Richmond—indeed, the editors seemed unable to find any good as far as 
executive power was concerned on either the Potomac or the James. 

31 Richmond Whig, March 19, 1864. 

82 [bid., April 27, 1864. 
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wishful thinking. As late as April 21 of this year appeared an editorial 
on the ‘Disintegration of Yankeedom,” on July 2 one on “Poor Grant,” 
and a week later a second installment sarcastically entitled ‘The 
Mighty Grant.”” From this time till the end the Whig, like the Ex- 
aminer and the Charleston Mercury, became almost maudlin in its 
castigation of both the Washington and Richmond authorities and 
consequently deserves no more serious attention. 

The Richmond Dispatch, unlike its local rivals, was published to 
give news rather than opinions. Its editorials, juvenile if not sopho- 
moric, were devoid of critical content and were flamboyantly patriotic. 
On April 11, 1861, the Dispatch declared that. it was ‘fortunate for 
the country that President Davis [had} so wisely called to his Cabinet 
...C.G. Memminger.” On September 9 it held that ‘Jefferson Davis 
does, after his merits have been thoroughly tried in the seven times 
heated furnace,” command “universal respect,” that “he has adminis- 
trative qualities of a character rarely exercised in the old government 
of the United States since its primitive days,” and that “He will go 
down in history on the same page with that other illustrious rebel, 
George Washington.” On another occasion the Dispatch contrasted 
President Davis’ presence at the battlefront with the absence there- 
from of his northern rival, adding that ‘even the Northern people 
would blush at the contrast which Lincoln presents.’’* 

The Dispatch rejoiced that Davis’ quiet modesty “was in marked 
contrast with the ridiculous displays made by the ‘Republican’ tyrant 
at Washington.” 

The Dispatch continued its unqualified support of Davis till after 
the Donelson and Roanoke Island disasters, declaring on the day of his 
inauguration as president of the permanent government (February 22, 
1862) that “The President of the South . . . is the personification of 
the principles and spirit of the free and valiant people over whom he 
has been called to preside.” As late as February 10, 1863, after Davis 
had resided a year and a half in Richmond, the Dispatch published this 
editorial statement, perhaps with the editor’s tongue in his cheek: “We 

33 Richmond Dispatch, July 25, 1861. 

84 [bid., October 5, 1861. On September 9, 1861, the Dispatch gently hinted that the 


Confederate government should “do better” by the farmers. Seldom was the Dispatch 
so critical ! 
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have not the pleasure of personal acquaintance with our President. 
We never saw him face to face except in the bookstores and print 
shops, but once. The once was last summer when we passed early in 
the morning by the Presidential mansion, and saw him sitting in the 
front porch reading a newspaper.” 

After the loss of Donelson and Roanoke Island the Dispatch became 
somewhat critical and advised the ‘controlling powers of this war to 
avoid similar sacrifices in the future,”*’ and a few months later (July 
5, 1862) complained of “barren victories” and of ‘the apathy such as 
that which succeeded the victory at Manassas,” suggesting that “The 
Government should bestir itself with fresh vigor and spirit.’” The Dis- 
patch, however, never became bitter or caustic toward the Davis regime. 

The number of Richmond dailies increased during the war, although 
eventually the size of all of them shrank noticeably. In Alexandria 
there had been published a sheet called the Sentinel. Doubtless becom- 
ing irked by the federal censors who occupied the ancient village, the 
editors in March, 1863, pulled stakes and relocated in the capital.*° 
The actual attitude of the Semtimel toward the Davis administration is 
not clear. On July 23, 1864, an editorial, perhaps in a sarcastic vein, 
praised the President’s “honesty,” “learning,” and “‘dignity’—but said 
nothing of his ideas. Five days later, in discussing the position of 
Congress the Sentinel somewhat ambiguously expressed itself: 

The opposition members in its ranks [include] . . . all the dissatisfied, all 
the suspected and all the disloyal... . 

It is another merit of the . . . Congress that, whilst maintaining a dignified 
independence, neither has [it] established a petulant vanity. . . . It is their 


fortunate concert of action with the Executive, that has made that action so 
effective and gives so high a character to our Government.** 


How the fiery Examiner and the scolding Whig must have enjoyed 
such an inane composition! 


Although none too warm toward the administration, the Sentinel 
realized that Governor Brown of Georgia was helping to wreck the 


35 Tbid., March 17, 1862. 

36 There is an incomplete file of this paper in the Library of Congress. 

37 Richmond Sentinel, July 28, 1864. The Sentinel was loyal to state rights, as on 
August 4, 1864, it asserted that the war powers given the Confederacy would not perma- 
nently injure such rights, as many feared, since “our peculiar social institutions will 
continue to bind us together.” 
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Cause. On October 10, 1864, the editor held that it was unfair to 
blame the President for permitting Sherman to invade that state, as 
Davis’ home in Mississippi also had been devastated, even Davis’ own 
plantations. On November 11 of this year the Semtinel declared in 
exasperation, ‘A strange bundle of good and evil, in which the evil 
predominates, is Governor Brown of Georgia.” 

The Sentinel, although apparently willing to support the adminis- 
tration if it possibly could, at length, as the war reached its bitter 
final months, came to the conclusion that much more could be done 
than was being done. On January 25, 1865, appeared the statement 
that “It will not be denied that this Government is being conducted on 
extremely lenient notions” because the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus has not been enforced, that ‘“We act as if we lived in an ‘era of 
good feeling,’ that some of the southern press was allowed to insti- 
gate ‘‘sedition and revolt,” and that desertion was not adequately 
punished. 

As a supporter of the Davis administration the Sentinel was far 
from being stalwart, even if it was not exactly unfriendly. 

Another Richmond publication of decidedly independent attitude 
was the Southern Literary Messenger. This sophisticated periodical 
which contained many articles of real merit had been at one time under 
the editorship of Edgar Allan Poe. Although the Messenger’s editors 
of the war period frequently inserted opinions on political and military 
conditions, it seldom criticized the Confederate government. When 
the Confederate provisional constitution was drafted at Montgomery 
in February, 1861, the press and the politicians followed the opinionated 
appeals of Alexander H. Stephens in glorifying the United States Con- 
stitution of 1787. They maintained that the old Constitution was “per- 
fect” till it was warped and defiled by John Marshall’s decisions backed 
by northern selfishness. Consequently Stephens and his allies suc- 
ceeded in giving the Confederacy a document as nearly similar as pos- 
sible to that of 1787—modified merely to guarantee the South’s vital 
interests and to make the new government more effective. As a result 
the Messenger rose in its wrath. One of its editorials of 1862 declared: 


The mournfullest sign of the times is the profound indifference of the 
press . . . in behalf of “Constitutional Amendments.” . . . Under the present 
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eminently successful imitation of the Yankee Constitution, there is but a step, 
and a short one, from Jefferson Davis to Abraham Lincoln. . . . 

The administration disdains to have an organ [a newspaper that expresses 
the views of the government} and exhibits an ineffable contempt for popular 
opinion. . . . To so blissful a state are we reduced that all a man has to do, 
is to regard his government as a sort of political solar system, infinitely above 
him and beyond his influence. To whistle vaguely in secret places, for it is 
farcical to talk, and to admit one’s self worthy of everlasting reprobation, if one 
does not believe every Confederate official, and especially every military man 
to be a superior being, is now the highest ambition of every good citizen.** 


In addition to the Messenger, several periodicals, professional, re- 
ligious, fraternal, and literary, were published in Richmond during the 
war years. On September 6, 1862, appeared the first number of the 
Southern Illustrated News. William Gilmore Simms was one of its 
editors. Although this publication had a column or two of war news 
and political discussion in each issue, and although southern generals 
were freely discussed—usually highly praised—the civil power received 
only perfunctory notice and the President was only once mentioned, 
and then very casually in relation to one of his addresses.*® 

The files of the Southern Illustrated News ate replete with comic 
jibing cartoons deprecating ‘Baboon Abe,” but Jefferson Davis did not 
figure in a single one, even favorably. The Confederate Congress, how- 
ever, did not come off as kindly as the executive. On March 14, 1863, 
appeared this editorial comment: “The Congress at Richmond has been 
blundering along in slow coach style, as if all eternity were before it, 
and . . . [realizes} no need for energy as well as a war.” 

Another Richmond weekly was the Record of News, History, and 
Literature, whose first issue was published on June 18, 1863. The 
Record contained considerable war news, activities of the Confederate 
Congress, and European happenings, but its only reference to the Presi- 
dent was that of September 3, 1863, and that was favorable: 


Some persons living in the Southern Confederacy . . . have indulged in 
vituperation with regard to President Davis, just at a time when .. . every 


38 Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond, 1834-1864), XXXIV (1862), 68-69. 

39 Southern Illustrated News (Richmond, 1862-1865), November 26, 1864. The 
News was filled with humorous cartoons jibing at the looseness of the passport system 
of the Confederacy and extortion on the part of merchants. On March 21, 1863, an edi- 
torial took a fling at the “caprice’’ of unwise impressment officers in fixing the price of 
produce. 
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true friend . . . should be heard in vindication of its able rulers. No mortal 
is infallible. Errors may have been made, causing disaster and loss; but who can 
say truly, that the affairs of the nation could have been administered with greater 
ability or with more devotion to every great interest. 


In the Library of Congress are the files of another weekly, the 
Southern Punch, from August 29, 1863, to April 27, 1865. This humor- 
ous magazine contains numerous illustrations and cartoons, stories, and 
poems. No mention whatever was made of President Davis, but there 
were vague quips at war legislation, as on January 23, 1864, when 
“universal conscription” was panned, and a week later when a cartoon 
poked fun at healthy and foppish “substitutes” who obviously would 
make poor fighting material.*° 

From the evidence found in the editorials of the Richmond press 
during the war years it does not appear unfair to conclude that the 
editors by their hostility or indifference toward President Davis injured 
the cause they all asserted that they loved. All of the Richmond editors 
declared—some of them blatantly—that they were loyal to the cause 
of southern independence. But in their efforts to belittle, even besmirch, 
the administration and its head, they unquestionably exercised a bale- 
ful influence. In view of the wide southern circulation of the Rich- 
mond press this attitude of their editorials must have affected southern 
morale. 

40 Southern Punch (Richmond, 1863-1865), January 30, 1864. In the Virginia State 
Library is the fragmentary file of the Central Presbyterian. On October 16, 1862, this 
periodical stated editorially, “Again our God-fearing President called upon the suffering 


Church of Christ throughout the Confederacy to assemble in their various places of 
worship.” 











Notes and Documents 


THE INCOME OF THE ROYAL GOVERNORS OF VIRGINIA 


EpITED BY BEVERLY MCANEAR 


On September 12, 1759, Major General Jeffery Amherst, the com- 
mander-in-chief of British troops in North America, was appointed 
governor of Virginia as a reward for his military successes.* First 
sent to America to attack Louisburg, Amherst’s success against that 
port had been followed by his succession to the North American com- 
mand. Further victories had followed at Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, but reward was long delayed. William Pitt loyally pressed the 
interests of the general, but George II was obdurate. Perhaps the king 
distrusted Amherst; certainly in 1758 he had opposed Pitt's proposal 
to advance Amherst to the posts of major general and commander 
against Louisburg. Perhaps his majesty was seeking to weaken a re- 
pugnant minister by attacking his appointees. Whatever the reason, 
Pitt resolved to force the issue and threatened to resign. Under this 
pressure the king granted the governorship of Virginia to the general.’ 

Amherst’s agent in England, John Calcraft, immediately wrote him 
the news, assuring him that the position was designed as a lucrative 
sinecure. In fact, for decades the governor of Virginia had not resided 
in the province nor concerned himself about colonial business. His only 
task had been to collect his income, for while nonresident he was legally 
entitled to one-half of all his receipts. The work of administration had 
actually been performed by a resident lieutenant-governor. This system 
the president of the Board of Trade, the Earl of Halifax, had sought to 
stop in 1754 on the death of the then governor, the Earl of Albemarle. 

1 William L. Grant and James Munro (eds.), Acts of the Privy Council of England. 


Colonial Series (6 vols., London, 1908-1912), IV, 780. 
2 John C. Long, Lord Jeffery Amherst (New York, 1933), 46, 122, 123. 
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However, war with France had almost immediately broken out, and 
in 1756 it was determined to grant the governorship to the newly 
appointed commander-in-chief in North America, the Earl of Loudoun. 
This appointment was made partly to serve as a reward for arduous 
military duties and partly to raise the military commander to equal 
rank with any civilian official in America. In his dual capacity the earl 
therefore could approach the eminence of a governor-general. Further- 
more, since Loudoun would actually be in America, a precedent might 
be avoided by contending that he served as a resident official. How- 
ever, the dreams in Whitehall that Loudoun’s dual appointment might 
in substance create a viceroy were shattered upon the reality of local 
American politics. Therefore, when Loudoun was recalled from the 
military command, he was allowed to retain the civil post. The gover- 
norship had reverted to its position as a sinecure for an absentee, and 
thus Amherst was given the post simply that he might enjoy a financial 
reward for substantial services rendered.* 

Nevertheless, the nominee was not too happy about his new posi- 
tion. While the post was fairly lucrative, it was not a great honor. 
Furthermore, he had earlier opposed an appointment to a colonial 
government on the grounds that he did not wish to remain in America 
after the termination of hostilities. Years of service in the field had 
wearied him of garrison life and caused an estrangement with his wife. 
Acceptance of a post bringing only a modest income might therefore 
lead to a commitment personally distressing. Hence Calcraft insisted 
that ““Mrs. Amhurst will have her fears about it, I imagine, but Being 
Governor of Virginia need not confine You in America an hour after a 
Peace Sets You at liberty.” Such was the event, for soon after peace 
was re-established Amherst sailed home without ever seeing Virginia 
or his lieutenant-governor, Francis Fauquier.* And when the troubles 
leading up to the American Revolution caused the ministry in 1768 to 

3 Stanley McCrory Pargellis, Lord Loudoun in North America (New Haven, 1933), 
60, 61, 278, 351, 352; Jno. Calcraft to [Jeffery] Amhurst [sic], September 28, 1759, in 
Public Record Office, War Office Papers, 34: 99: f. 45, 46. All War Office documents 
cited are microfilm copies in the Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 


4 Jno. Calcraft to Amhurst, September 28, 1759, March 8, 1760, W.O. 34: 99: f. 45, 
46, 60; Long, Amberst, 122, 123. 
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order all colonial officials to their posts, Amherst resigned all his of- 
fices in a huff.® 

Since the governorship was actually a sinecure, from the point of 
view of Amherst and his agent, Calcraft, the most important thing 
about the appointment was to determine and secure the general’s in- 
come from the post. And naturally Lieutenant-Governor Fauquier was 
anxious to reach an agreement with his superior, since upon that settle- 
ment depended his own income. In fact, Fauquier was apparently a 
bit more than eager, for he had been unable to reach an accommodation 
with Loudoun. Letters relating to the governor's income therefore were 
soon passing between the two governors, Calcraft, and William Fau- 
quier, a London lawyer and the lieutenant-governor’s younger brother. 
This correspondence is important because it shows the method by which 
a royal governor reached a financial settlement with his deputy, the 
type of security offered to assure performance of the contract, and the 
method of payment. 

Essentially, the problem of dividing the income into equal parts re- 
solved itself into bargaining between the governor, the lieutenant- 
governor, and their agents. The static amount of the payments to the 
governor and the arbitrary but shrewd fashion in which the Earl of 
Albemarle increased his share indicate that the sums paid to the gover- 
nor bore a rather distant relationship to his proper half-share of the 
moneys actually collected by his deputy. In fact, the method of com- 
pounding the payments meant a splendid gamble for the lieutenant- 
governor. In times of depression and war the total payments to the 
office would decline and hence the deputy might well retain less than 
half the actual collections after paying the fixed share of his principal. 
On the other hand, in times of peace and prosperity receipts would 
rise and then the residue retained by the deputy would increase. In any 
event, however amicable the negotiations were, security for proper 
payment was to be given, and receipts were apt to be tardy. 

The letters also give the most exact statement available of the actual 
income of the governorship of Virginia. Apparently its annual value 
was about £3,200 sterling, of which almost two-thirds was derived from 


5 Amherst also suffered from party politics. Long, Amberst, 200-13. 
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the salary.° In Virginia the governor was paid out of the proceeds of an 
export duty upon tobacco. Although this tax was levied in Virginia, 
the fund was completely controlled by the crown, and therefore the 
governor was able to receive in pounds sterling the entire sum fixed 
in his instructions. In other North American colonies salaries of royal 
officials were appropriated by the provincial assemblies, and these 
grants were nearly always for sums less than those fixed by royal 
mandate and were paid in debased colonial currency. These reductions 
in salaries must have been a severe blow when so low a proportion of 
the total income came from fees and allowances.’ 


John Calcraft* to Jeffery Amherst® 
September the 28th 1759 

I did in my last Letter wish You Joy of Niagarra &ca.1° And now I am to 
Congratulate You on your being Governor of Virginia which I do isost heartily 
and Send Your Patent by the Bearer, which You shou'’d have proclaim’d at 
Williamsburgh in the usual form as Soon as may be. 

There is a small quantity of Plate giv’n from the Wardrobe on Your coming 
to this Government, the Warrant for which I have apply’d for, and will get 
the Plate out which I presume You wou'd have Sent to Mrs. Amhurst. . . .7 

You shall have a Seperate letter about the Income of Your Government, & 
in It be inform’d what passes at an Interview I am to have today with Your Lt. 
Governor’s Brother. . . .1? 


© Fran{cis} Fauquier to [Amherst], March 5, 1760, W.O. 34: 37: f. 34, 35; Leonard 
Woods Labaree, Royal Government in America: A Study of the British Colonial System 
before 1783 (New Haven, 1930), 112, 315, 316. 

7 Labaree, Royal Government in America, 315, 316, 336-72. 

8 John Calcraft (1726-1772), a follower of Henry Fox, served as deputy commissary- 
general of musters during the Seven Years’ War. Through this position and Fox's influ- 
ence, he served as agent for a number of regiments and important officers, thereby amass- 
ing a large fortune. W. P. Courtney, “John Calcraft,” in Leslie Stephen (ed.), Diction- 
ary of National Biography (22 vols., London, 1921-1922), III, 688-89 (hereafter cited 
as D.N.B.). 

9 W.O. 34: 99: f. 45, 46. In editing the correspondence, I have deleted personal salu- 
tations, endorsements, and sections which do not relate to the governor's income. Unim- 
portant letters have been omitted. Punctuation has been modernized. 

10 The French fort of Niagara had been captured by Sir William Johnson on July 25, 
1759. W. E. Stevens, “William Johnson,” in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), 
Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols. and index, 1928-1945), X, 126 (hereafter 
cited as D.A.B.). 

11 Mrs. Jane Dalyson Amherst, Lord Jeffery Amherst’s second cousin and first -wife. 
They were married in 1753, but were separated and later estranged for most ox their 
married life. She died while insane in 1764. Long, Amberst, 21-35, 188, 189, 193. 

12 William Fauquier (d. 1788), a younger brother of Francis Fauquier. He was a 
London lawyer, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a director of the South Sea Company. 
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I Recollect what You wrote to me about an American Government, which 
makes me take the liberty of Saying, That of Virginia will not Require Your 
Staying in America One moment longer than other Business Requires Your 
Continuance there. So [it] will be in a small degree a pecuniary Reward for 
Your Services without the Inconvenience which You apprehended wou'd be 
Attendants to a Governt. there. 





John Calcraft to Jeffery Amherst** 
Channel Row, 29th Sept. 1759 

According to my Promise I sit down to write you a separate Letter on the 
Subject of Virginia. Your Patent Capt. Prescot'* has got with him. This pro- 
duced the Earls of Albemarle’® & Loudoun’® £1665 a yr. paid upon the Ex- 
change of London & secured to them in Mr. Dinwiddie’s'’ time by responsible 
Bondsmen. The Governor is intitled to one Moiety of the Salary & Perqui- 
sites, the Lieut. Govr. to the other, who by his Instructions is directed to ac- 
count with his princip[a}l for his Moiety.?* 

Mr. Dinwiddie says the Government has produced £4,000 some Years, but 
always whilst he had it a Sum sufft. to make it answer to the Lieutt. Govr. paying 
by Compromise £1665 a year & leave something handsome for him. Mr. Blair’? 
kept to this Bargain. 


Mr. Fauquier”® had come to no Agreemt. with Lord Loudoun & he is so far 


Gentleman's Magazine (London, 1731-1907), LVIII (1788), 1181; E. Cannan, “Francis 
Fauquier,” in D.N.B., VI, 1113. 

13.W.O. 34: 99: f. 47, 48. 

14 Captain Robert Prescott was an officer in the Fifteenth Regiment of which Amherst 
was the colonel. Norreys Jephson O’Conor, A Servant of the Crown in England and 
America, 1756-1761 (New York, 1938), 136. 

15 William Anne Keppel, Earl of Albemarle (1702-1754) served as an army officer 
from 1717 to 1748 and in 1748 and 1754 as British ambassador at Paris. He was ap- 
pointed governor of Virginia in 1737 and held the position until his death. H. M. 
Chichester, “William Anne Keppel,” in D.N.B., XI, 44-45. 

16 John Campbell, Earl of Loudoun (1705-1782) after a long career in the army was 
appointed commander-in-chief of British forces in America in 1756. After repeated re- 
verses, he was relieved in 1757. He held the governorship of Virginia from 1756 to 
1759. T. F. Henderson, “John Campbell,” in D.N.B., III, 828. 

17 Robert Dinwiddie (1693-1770) had a long career in the British colonial service. 
He served as lieutenant-governor of Virginia from 1751 to 1758, retiring at his own re- 
quest. T. J. Wertenbaker, “Robert Dinwiddie,” in D.A.B., V, 316-17. 

18 Leonard Woods Labaree (ed.), Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 
1670-1776 (2 vols., New York, 1935), I, 281. 

19 John Blair (1687-1771) was appointed to the Virginia council in 1745 after holding 
a number of lesser offices. As president of the council, he acted as governor from January 
to June, 1758, and from March to October, 1768. E. G. Swem, “John Blair,” in D.A.B., 
II, 337. 

20 Francis Fauquier (1704?-1768) was the eldest brother of William Fauquier. A 
director of the South Sea Company and a Fellow of the Royal Society, he served as 
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behind in his Remittances that I cannot at all form a Judgment what the Moiety 
has produced in his time. He represents that he could not afford to pay more 
than £1500 a yr., and if Lord Loudoun was not satisfied with That he must 
authorize some person on the spot to keep an Accot. & receive his Moiety for 
him. This proposal was made to my Lord so very lately that there has not yet 
been time for His Lordship to execute the Resolution taken thereupon, which 
was to empower Colo. Ludwell,?! a Gent. of that Country recommended by Mr. 
Dinwiddie, to receive his Moiety for him, being convinced this would be more 
advantageous to him than accepting the £1500 a Year offered. 

If you should come to an Agreemt. with the Lieut. Governor, allow me to 
advise your having Security for the Sum settled being paid half yearly & regu- 
larly, because in Case of Death the recovering a large Arrear from the Lieut. 
Govr.’s Executors might be attended with great Difficulty and Inconvenience. 

I understand the Salary to be £2000 a year paid regularly out of the Revenues 
of the Province. You have now before you all the Informatn. I am able to give 
you touching this matter in which you will act as you shall think best. 

Very possibly you may have an opportunity of seeing Virginia yourself or 
of procuring from people on the Spot pretty exact Accounts of the produce of 
this Government for Years back. 

My other Letter desires your patent may be proclaim’d as speedily as possible 
in Virginia which I repeat in this, because I have understood that some Lieut. 
Governors have no[{t} thought themselves obliged to account for the Moie[ty]} 
of the Profits till this was done.?? 





Francis Fauquier to Jeffery Amherst®* 
W{illia]msburgh, Novr. 25th 1759 

. . . Give me Leave now, Sr., to congratulate you on the Mark of Approba- 
tion his Majesty has been pleased to give to your Services by appointing you 
Governor in chief of this Colony. Which Reward of true Merit gives great 
Satisfaction to all Ranks of people here. I hope this may induce you to travel 
southward this Winter to see your Government & to settle with me, that I may 
have an Opportunity of showing you what part I take in this Instance of his 
Majestie’s Justice and Favor. 

I don’t doubt but it will be acceptable to you to be informed of the Value of 
the Government, of wch. I will candidly make you Master as far as I am able. 


lieutenant-governor of Virginia from 1758 until his death. P. S. Flippin, “Francis 
Fauquier,” in D.A.B., VI, 301. 

21 Philip Ludwell of “Green Spring,” county lieutenant of James City. R. A. Brock 
(ed.), The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie (2 vols., Richmond, 1883), I, 190, n. 
131. 

22 In this and several of the following letters, portions of words are concealed by the 
binding. 

23. W.O. 34: 37: f. 30, 31. 
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By his Majesty’s Instructions the Salary and all Emoluments are to be divided 
equally between us. I have given my Brother in London power to have agreed 
wth. Lord Loudoun to remit him £1500 Sterling on the Exchange in London by 
Y/, yearly payments. I will frankly acknowledge I do not take this to be full 
half of the Value, but if I am to negotiate and endorse Bills of Exchange and 
take the Chance of their being protested I think I ought to have the Turn of 
the Racket in my Favor, especially as it would save his Lordshp. the Expence of 
an Agent here, to whom I am willing to pay the full and exact Moiety here as 
I receive it, if his Lordship should have chosen that Method. I likewise would 
have engaged that, if hereafter the Income should turn out better than it now 
appears to me, I would raise it to 1500 Guifnea}s, but further I was sure I 
could not go. I by no means intend to hurry on an agreement; but that you 
may judge yourself of the reasonableness of the proposal when I see you here, 
wch. I hope you will have Leisure to do, I will shew you my Book of the whole 
Receipts since my Arrival in the Colony. I dare affirm We shall have no Differ- 
ence because I think I can affirm that we are both fair Candid Men, who mean 
to take no little Advantages of each other. By a Letter I recd. last Week from 
my Brofthe}r, Mr. Calcroft, Ld. Loudoun’s Agent, would have agreed for 
1500 Guis., but my Bror. could not make such an absolute agreement. 

To conceal no part of this affair from you, I must tell you that my predeces- 
sor, Govr. Dinwiddie, paid £1665 on this Account. Sr. Wm. Gooch** paid Ld. 
Orkney”® £1300 only; when he went to England, Mr. Lee,”* the then president, 
agreed to pay him 20 sh. pr. Day as long as he could keep the Government 
vacant, or during their joint Lives if he could procure the Government for him. 
Ld. Albemarle suceeded Ld. Orkney, and, when Mr. Dinwiddie was appointed 
Lt. Governor, demanded the £365 to be added to the £1300 because he said 
Mr. Lee who did the Business found he could afford to pay so much, and added 
if he would not take it on those Terms Mr. Lee would. Mr. Dinwiddie who 
fear'd Ld. Albemarle’s Interest closed the Bargain on those Terms, much in his 
own wrong. I believe I have said above, all Emoluments, but I must except 
[£}40 a year for Stationery and [£}20 a year to pay my Gardener, allowed to 
me personally in the Article of Contingent Expences of Government. There 


24 Sir William Gooch (1681-1751) was appointed lieutenant-governor of Virginia in 
1727. In 1740 he was wounded while commanding the attack against Cartagena. He 
never recovered his health and had left the colony before his retirement in 1749. P. S. 
Flippin, “William Gooch,” in D.A.B., VII, 373-75. 

25 Lord George Hamilton, Earl of Orkney (1666-1737) after long army service rose 
to be lieutenant-general. He was a trusted peer under Queen Anne and from 1714 to 1737 
was governor of Virginia. G. B. Smith, “Lord George Hamilton,” in D.N.B., VIII, 
1040-42. 

26 Thomas Lee (d. 1750) entered the Virginia council in 1732. As senior councilor 
he was acting governor in 1749 and 1750 because of the absence of Gooch. Burton J. 
Hendrick, The Lees of Virginia (Boston, 1935), 63-69. 
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is also a Sort of Quit Rent paid by some Tenants of Lands formerly set apart 
for the Governor's Service, paid in Corn, always supposed to belong absolutely 
to the resident Commander in chief, as the Lands were designed originaly to 
raise Stock for the Governor’s Table. I mention these Trifles to shew you I am 
quite above-board and intend to conceal nothing from your Knowledge. . . . 





Jeffery Amherst to Francis Fauquier?? 

New York, 27th December 1759 
. .. Tam now, Sir, to return You my most Sincere thanks for Your kind 
Congratulations on the distinguishing Mark of my Royal Master’s gracious 
Approbation of my feeble Endeavors to Discharge the trust he has been pleased 
to repose in me. Mr. Secretary Pitt? did indeed Signify it to me, but, as the 
Board of Trade has not Yet mentioned it, I deferred Acquainting You there- 
with till the Arrival of the Patent, Which I daily Expect by Colonel Amherst?® 
or My Aid de Camp,*° and So Soon as it Comes to my hands I Shall transmit 
it to You with my request of having the Same published in the Dominion, 
Which I shall think myself very happy to Visit, When the Service will permit 

of it, particularly as it will give me an Opportunity of kissing Your hands. 





Jeffery Amherst to Francis Fauquier*? 
New York, 15th February 1760 

By the Arrival of the Earl of Leicester Packet Which has brought me His 
Majesty’s Patent Creating me Governor of the Dominion of Virginia, I have 
it now in my power to Answer more particularly Your Favor of 25th November 
last already Acknowledged. 

But before I proceed on the Subject Matter of its Contents, I am to inform 
You that I now by Express Send You the Original Patent under the Great Seal 
in order to have it proclaimed throughout the Dominion in the usual and 
requisite forms, Which You will be so good as to Cause to be done without 
delay, as the Bearer is to Remain with You untill he can bring it me back. I 
need not therefore Recommend Dispatch to You. 

With regard to the Offer You make me, I will dwell upon it as little as pos- 
sible, not to take up too Much of Your time, and in order thereto I shall here 


27 Copy, W.O. 34: 37: f. 209. 

28 William Pitt (1708-1778) was secretary of state for the south from 1756 to 1761. 
G. F. R. Barker, “William Pitt,’’ in D.N.B., XV, 1240-53. 

29 William Amherst, Lord Jeffery Amherst’s younger brother. He went to America as 
General Ambherst’s aide-de-camp and rapidly advanced in rank. Long, Amberst, 40, 47, 
165. 

30 Probably Captain Robert Prescott. 

31 Copy, W.O. 34: 37: f. 211. 
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transcribe the Paragraph of a Letter I have received from England upon that 
Subject, vizt.: 

“Mr. Dinwiddie says the Government has produced £4000 Some Years, but 
always Whilst he had it a Sum Sufficient to make it Answer to the Lt. Govr. 
paying by Compromise £1665 a Year and leave Something handsome for him. 
Mr. Blair kept to this Bargain.” 

Notwithstanding this, Sir, as I am Desirous to be free from all Agencys, if 
You will give me proper Security for the payment of £1500 a Year, Clear of 
all Deductions and by half Yearly paymts. in London, I shall Wave all other 
Considerations in Your behalf, and I Shall Accordingly wait Your Answer by 
the return of my Express. 





Francis Fauquier to Jeffery Amherst*? 
Wmsburgh., Mar. Sth 1760 

I have the pleasure to inform you that I laid your Patent before the Council 
yesterday, when it was read and recorded in the Journals of the Council, which 
is all the publication it can receive in this Colony. The patents of all your pre- 
decessors are kept in the Council Office, wch. has always been the practice be- 
cause it is the only Instrument wch. declares the power vested in me, my own 
Appointment being only a sign manual empowering me to act with all the 
power vested in the Governor and Commander in chief. However if you have 
any particular Reasons why you chuse to have it in your own possession, it can 
be registred in the Office and the Original sent back to you, wch. shall be im- 
mediately done on your signifying such a Desire. It has always been usual for 
the Governor to have a Commission of Vice Admiral from the Admiralty of- 
fice, wch. if not already done it may be proper for you to apply for. Lord Lou- 
doun’s Commission being what I now must act under, that remaining in Force, 
not being revoked by your patent under the Great Seal. 

Your Manner of acting in Relation to the Agreement is exactly agreeable to 
the Character you are so happy as to enjoy in your public or private Capacity. 
If you please then to order an Instrument with what Security you think proper 
for my paying you £1500 a Year on the Exchange of London by half Yearly 
payments, to be remitted by Bills of Exchange at 60 Days sight (the Common 
Usance here) by the first Ship which shall sail after the General Courts in april 
and October, which are the Times the Salary is paid, I will immediately execute 
it. At the same Time you will let me know whether I shall remitt the Bills I 
receive here and endorsed by myself to your Banker, or whether I shall draw 
on my Brother in London who transacts my Affairs, or give him Orders to pay 
it constantly as he receives the Remittances from me. Either Way will be en- 
tirely equal to me. 


32. W.O. 34: 37: f. 34, 35. 
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Your generous Manner of agreeing to the £1500 shall not be an Obstruction 
to my paying it in Guineas, if I should hereafter find the Government at all 
approach to the Sum Mr. Dinwiddie mentions. Hitherto I have not found it 
so; perhaps J never shall. 

My whole Receipt has been as follows: 


from the Sth June 1758 to Decr. 31st 1758 £900.4.8 Ster. 
from 1 Janry. 1759 to Decr. 31st 1759 2437.12.6 

from the 5th June 1758 to Der. 31 1758 £315.9.6 Currcy. 
from 1 Janry. 1759 to Decr. 31 1759 1032.0.0 


The Exchange has been sometimes at £135, sometimes at £140 Currency for 
Sterling. 

My Brother will pay Mr. Calcraft at the Rate of £1500 to the 25 Sepr., the 
Date of your patent; from that Time the proffits become due to you. There is 
now a little advantage arising from the Confiscation of one of Governor Den- 
ny’s** Flags of Truce. Tho’ this is trifling, it may happen if the War should 
continue that something of much greater Value may fall to our Share. Therefore 
I don’t mean to include these in our Agreement, but I propose to pay you your 
Moiety thereof, be it more or less. 

As there is now an Arrear from the Government of one half year due to us, 
I should be glad to be indulged in being permitted on such Occasions to be 
one half Year under another, assuring you on the Honour with which Gentle- 
men ought to act in all their Concerns, and with which I trust We always shall 
act, that I will never make use of the Indulgence without an absolute Necessity. 





Jeffery Amherst to Francis Fauquier** 

New York, 1st April 1760 
I Have already Acknowledged the Receipt of Your Public Letter of the Sth 
Ultimo. I am now to own Your Private One of the same date and to thank 
You for what You have done in regard to my Patent, which I did not know 
it was Customary to Lodge in the Councill Office or I should not have desired 
You to return it. However, since it must remain in the Office, I shall be Obliged 
to You for an Attested Copy of it for my Use. It must be a mistake not to have 
Sent a Commission for me of Vice Admiral. I shall Write for One and Cause 

it to be transmitted to You directly from England. 
Your disinterested Report of the Revenues of the Government and the 


33 William Denny was governor of Pennsylvania from 1756 to 1759. He sold num- 
erous permits to merchants to carry prisoners of war back to the French West Indies, 
thereby granting their ships the protection of a flag of truce and the opportunity to sell 
provisions to the French. The legality of these flags had always been questioned. Winfred 
Trexler Root, The Relations of Pennsylvania with the British Government, 1696-1765 
(Philadelphia, 1912), 81. 

34 Copy, W.O. 34: 37: f. 213. 
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Method You propose for Securing to me the Fifteen Hundred pounds Sterling 
a Year I Asked of You are so Satisfactory to me that for Your greater Ease I 
shall leave the Whole to be Settled, upon the Conditions You mention, between 
the Gentlemen, Your Brother and my Agent, Mr. Calcraft; Wherefore You 
will be so good as to Write to the first, and I, on my part, will transmitt to the 
Latter, such part of Your Letter, as will be necessary for him to Come to a 
proper Settlement; and in my Instructions to him, I shall have a particular Re- 
gard to what You mention in relation to when there are any, as at present, 
Arrears due by the Government, upon which Occasions I very readily Agree 
to Your desire of being One half Year under Another. . 





Francis Fauquier to Jeffery Ambherst*® 

Wmsburgh., May 8th 1760 
Having already answered your public Letter, 1 take the Opportunity of giving 
an answer to your private one of the 1st of April, of wch. I have already sent 
a Copy to my Bror. for his Agreement wth. Mr. Calcraft. The Government 
have paid me to the 25th of October last past and left the Arrear of one half 
year to the 25th April still unpaid. I shall remit £750 to my Brother by a Ship 
wch. will sail the beginning of next Week, by wch. he will be enabled to clear 
off Lord Loudoun to the 25th September and to pay what is due to you to the 
25 October. If any payments should be made during the running half year, I 
will remitt them to him for your use, having no Occasion for them here. I have 
given Orders for an attested Copy to be taken of your Commission, wch. I 

shall take Care to transmit to you... . 





Jeffery Amherst to John Calcraft** 

New York, April 23d 1760 
. . . As Governor Fauquier and I have come to an Agreement, I Enclose to 
You copys of all that has passed on that Subject, by which You will See it is 
left to You to Settle with Mr. Fauquier’s Brother in London, which I beg the 
favor of You to do in the best manner You can, and, as the Enclosed Letters 
fully Explain what is Expected by me and intended by Govr. Fauquier, I shall 
say no more on that head. I must not however omit that he says ’tis Customary 
for the Governor to have a Commission of Vice Admiral, and I shall therefore 

beg of You to make proper Application for it... . 





John Calcraft to Jeffery Amherst* 


June the 14th 1760 
.. . L have Seen & talk’d with Governor Fauqueer’s Brother in consequence 


35 W.O. 34: 37: f. 39. 
36 Copy, W.O. 34: 99: f. 148. 
37 W.O. 34: 99: f. 68. 
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of Your Order & the Copys of Your Correspondence Enclos’d to me. But as 
Mr. Fauqueer’s directions to his Brother in pursuance of the Ire. of 1st April 
You wrote him are not Arriv’d, He begs to wait for them & Says he will as 
Soon as they Arrive Settle everything here in the mode Propos’d. 

Mr. Sedgwick** of the Plantation Office had forgot Your Commission of Vice 
Admiral. But it has been Sent & I hope Got to Your hands before this time.*° 





John Calcraft to Jeffery Amherst‘? 
July the 10th 1760 
.. . Mr. Fauqueer & I have mett & agreed to an Article [c]onfirming Your 
Agreement with His Brother, of [w}hich I Enclose a Copy & hope it will meet 
Your Approbation. .. . 


Articles of Agreement*! indented, had, made agreed & Concluded upon this 
day of July in the 34th Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, 
George the Second, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France & Ireland 
King, Defender of the Faith and so forth and in the Year of our Lord 1760, 
Between William Fauquier of Jermyn Street, St. James’s, Westminster on behalf 
of his Brother Francis Fauquier, Esqr., Lieutt. Governor of the Province of 
Virginia in America of the one part & John Calcraft of Parliament Street, West- 
minster, in the County of Middlesex, Esqr., on behalf of Jeffery Amherst, 
Esqr., General & Commander in Chief of his Majesty's Forces in North 
America & Governor of the said Province of Virginia of the other part. 
Whereas his Present Majesty has been Pleased, by Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal of Great Britain bearing date on or about the 25th day of Septr. 
now last past, to Constitute & appoint the sd. Jeffery Amherst Governor & Com- 
mander in Chief of his Majesty’s Province of Virginia in America, And Whereas 
his said Majesty has been also Pleased by his Royal Sign Manual bearing date 
on or about the day of in the Year of his Reign to 
Constitute & appoint Francis Fauquier, Esqr., Lieut. Governor of the said 
Province to Act with all the Power Vested in the Governor or Commander in 
Chief of the said Province for the time being, And Whereas it has been Agreed 
between the said Jeffery Amherst & Francis Fauquier that in lieu of all Salary, 
Perquisites, Profits, Sum or Sums of Money, Dues, Claims & Demands what- 


38 Edward Sedgwick was a career man in the office of the Board of Trade. At this 
time he was solicitor, clerk of reports, and, in the absence of John Pownall, secretary of 
the board. Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations (14 vols., London, 
1920-1938), XI, 1759-1763, p. 208. 

39 Amherst sent the commission to Fauquier on July 28, 1760, and it was entered on 
the council minutes the month following. [Amherst} to Fauquier, July 28, 1760; Fauquier 
to Amherst, August 22, 1760, W.O. 34: 37: f. 217, 41. 

409 W.0. 34: 99: f. 71. 

41 W.O. 34: 99: f. 73, 74. 
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soever which now are or at any time or times hereafter shall or may become 
due, owing or accrueing to him, the sd. Jeffery Amherst as Governor of the 
sd. Province, (Save & Except one Equal half part or Moiety of such advantage 
as during his Continuance in the said office of Governor of the said Province 
shall or may Accrue by Virtue or out of any Confiscations or Forfeitures already 
incurred or hereafter to be Incurred by any Person or Persons within the Juris- 
diction of the sd. Government) the said Frans. Facquier {sic} shall pay or 
Cause to be paid unto the said Jeffery Amherst or his Assigns upon the Royal 
Exchange of the City of London One Annuity or Yearly Sum of £1500 of 
Lawfull Money of Great Britain by equal half Yearly Payments, Now these 
Presents Witness that, for the further & better Securing the Performance of 
the sd. Agreement & in Consideration of the Covenants hereinafter contained 
on the part of the sd. John Calcraft, his Heirs, Extors. & Admors. to be kept & 
Performed, the said Willm. Fauquier Doth hereby for himself, his heirs, Extors. 
& Admors. on behalf of the said Francis Fauquier Covenant, Promise & Agree 
to & with the said John Calcraft, his Extors. & Admors. that he, the sd. Francis 
Fauquier, shall & will on or before the 24th day of September next ensuing the 
date of these presents well & truly pay or [c}ause to be paid unto the said John 
Calcraft, his Extors., Admors. or Asss. to & for the use of the said Jeffery 
Amherst upon the said Royal Exchange of the [s}aid City of London the Sum 
of Seven hundred and Fifty Pounds of Lawfull Money aforesaid as & for the 
first half Yearly Payment of the sd. Annuity or [Y }early Sum of £1500 without 
any Deduction or Abatement for or in respect or [o]n pretence of any taxes, 
losses, expences of remittance, Comission or Echange, [o}r for or in respect 
or on Pretence of any other cause, matter or thing whatsoever; And Also shall 
& will thereafter Yearly & every Year during the Continuance of the said Jeffery 
Amherst in the said Office of Governor of the [s}aid Province & of him, the 
said Francis Fauquier, in the sd. Office of Lieutt. Governor of the same Pro- 
vince well and truly pay or cause to be paid in & upon the said Royal Exchange 
of the said City of London unto the said John Calcraft, his Extors., Admors. 
and Asss. to & for the Use & Behoof of the sd. Jeffery Amherst, his Extors. 
Admors. or Asss. or to such other Person or Persons as the said Jeffery Amherst 
may on this behalf have already nominated & appointed or shall at any time or 
times hereafter nominate & appoint the said annuity or Yearly Sum [o}f £1500 
of Lawfull money aforesaid upon the 25th day of Septr. & 25th day of March 
in every Year, by even & equal Portions without any deduction or Abatement 
for or in respect of or on pretence of any such Cause, matter or thing as afore- 
said, the first of the said last mentioned Payments to begin to be made upon 
the 25th day of Septr. now next ensuing. Provided always nevertheless & it is 
hereby Declared & Agreed to be the true intent of these Presents & of the said 
Parties thereto & also of the said Jeffery Amherst & Francis Fauquier, that, if 
the said Francis Fauquier shall by the first or Earliest Ship or Ships which shall 
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Sail for Great Britain from Williamsbourg in the sd. Province of Virginia next 
after the General Court to be holden in & for the said Province in the Month 
of October now next ensuing and thereafter from time to time during the Con- 
tinuance of the said Jeffery Amherst & Francis Fanquier [s#c} in their respective 
offices aforesaid by the first or Earliest Ship or Ships which shall Sail for Great 
Britain from Williamsbourg aforesd. next after the General Courts to be holden 
in & for the Province aforesaid in such of the Subsequent Months of April & 
October in every Year remit and Cause to be delivered to the said John Cal- 
craft, . . . his Extors., Admors. or Asss. to & for the Use of the sd. Jeffery 
Amherst, his Extors., Admors. or Asss. or to such other person or persons by 
him on this behalf nominated & appointed or to be Nominated and appointed 
one or more good Bill or Bills of Exchange drawn upon one or more sufficient 
& responsible person or persons in the City of London for the Sum of £750 of 
Lawfull money aforesaid or for Several Sums amounting together to £750 of 
such money payable to the said John Calcraft or such other person or persons 
as aforesaid or his or their Order within 60 Days after Sight thereof, & if such 
Bill or Bills shall be duly Honoured and paid at the respective times of their 
becoming due & payable as aforesd., then & in every such case such remittances 
as aforesaid shall be accepted, deemed & taken to be a suflicient Compliance 
with & Execution of the Covenants hereinbefore contained on the part of the 
said William Fanquier {s/c} so far as the same concerns or relates to any of 
the half Yearly payments of the said Annuity or Yearly Sum of £1500 herein- 
before covenanted to be made after the said 24th day of Septr. now next ensu- 
ing and for Satisfaction of which such remittances shall be respectively made 
as aforesaid (all preceeding payments thereof having been duly made according 
to the true intent & meaning of these Presents), altho’ by means thereof the 
said half yearly Payments will not be made untill such times as there shall be 
a whole Year of the said Annuity or yearly Sum of £1500 oweing and in Ar- 
rear, anything hereinbefore contained to the contrary hereof in any wise not- 
withstanding. And the said John Calcraft on behalf of the sd. Jeffery Amherst 
Doth hereby for himself, his Heirs, Extors. and Admors. on behalf of the sd. 
Jeffery Amherst Covenant, Promise and Agree to & With the said William 
Fauquier, his Extors., Admors. & Asss. that, the sd. Francis Fauquier from time 
to time duly making such Payments or remittances as aforesaid according to the 
true intent & meaning of these Presents without any Deduction or Abatement 
whatsoever, the sd. Jeffery Amherst, his Extors., Admors. or Asss. shall & will 
accept the same in full Satisfaction & Discharge of all Salary, Perquisites, 
Profits, Sum & Sums of Money, dues, Claims & Demands whatsoever which 
now are or at any time or times hereafter shall become or grow due, owing or 
accrueing to him, the said Jeffery Amherst, as Governor or Commander in 
Chief of the said Province, Save and Except as before Excepted, And Also shall 
& will from time to time & at any time or times hereafter Sign, Seal and exe- 
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cute unto the said Francis Fauquier, his Extors., Admors. or Asss. all such 
Reasonable & effectual discharges for all Salary, perquisites, Profits, Sum & 
Sums of Money, dues, Claims & Demands then due & owing to him, the sd. 
Jeffery Amherst, his Extors. or Admors. & in Satisfaction whereof such Pay- 
ments or remittances shall have been made as aforesaid, Except before Ex- 
cepted, or any of them as by the said Francis Fauquier, his Extors., Admors. & 
Asss. or any of them shall be reasonably applied for & desired, And for the 
true & punctua{l} Performance of the respective Covenants aforesaid they, the 
said William Fauquie[{r} & John Calcraft, do hereby mutually bind themselves 
or their respective Heirs, Extors. & Admors. unto the other of them, his Extors., 
Admors. & Asss. in the Penal Sum of £5000 of Lawfull Money of Great 
Britain. In Witness &c. 
John Calcraft to Jeffery Amherst** 
August the 23d 1760 
. . . I have Executed the Agreement with Mr. Fauqueer, of which I Sent 
You a copy in my last. 





Francis Fauquier to Jeffery Amherst** 

Wmsburgh., April 17th 1761 
By the Captures of several Ships of this Colony by the French, I believe my 
Bills of Exchange remitted to my Brother, both 1st and 2nd, are fallen into the 
Enemies’ Hands. However, I have endeavoured to remedy this misfortune by 
having sent my 3d Bills. But this may occasion some Delay in his payments 
to Mr. Calcraft, of wch. I thought it right to give you Advice, lest you should 

think me not so punctual as I hope you will always find me. . . . 





Francis Fauquier to Jeffery Amherst** 
Wmsburgh., July 8th 1761 
. . . There has been a Vessel condemned here, our thirds of wch. by the 
Disposition of the Court of Vice admiralty amounts to £311.10.0 Virga. Currcy. 
I shall give my Bror. directions to pay to Mr. Calcraft £155.15.0, your moiety 
thereof. Exchange is risen to 145 pr. Cent. 





Francis Fauquier to Jeffery Amherst* 
Wmsburgh., July 19th 1762 
By the Fleet which came in the 10th instant, I recd. the disagreeable News 
that £650.8.7 in Bills paid to me by the Receiver general were protested. I am 


42W.O. 34: 99: f. 76. 
43. W.O. 34: 37: f. 61. 
44 W.O. 34: 37: f. 79, 80. 
45 W.O. 34: 37: f. 140. 
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afraid this may retard my Brother’s payment to Mr. Calcraft. I have taken Care 
to replace it and hope this Delay will not occasion the least Inconvenience to 
you. I have taken the first Opportunity to give you Notice of this Disappoint- 
ment and will on all Occasions take every Measure in my power to prevent 
such Accidents for the future, tho’ I fear the Bills on London will grow more 
precarious every Day. 





Francis Fauquier to Jeffery Ambherst*® 

Wmsburgh., April 21st 1763 
I have the pleasure to advise you that two New England Vessels concerned 
in contraband Trade have been condemned in the Court of Vice-Admiralty here, 
1/3 to his Majesty, 1/3 to the Governor, and 1/3 to the Informer. The Ves- 
sels and Cargos, it is computed, will sell for upwards of £3000 this Currency. 
As soon as the Sale is made and our third paid to me, I will immediately remitt 
it to my Brother that he may pay your Moiety to Mr. Calcraft. It is imagined 

that the Exchange will settle at this Court at 150 pr. Cent... . 





Francis Fauquier to Jeffery Amherst*? 
Wmsburgh., May 9th 1763 
The condemned Vessels which I mentioned in my last are now sold and the 
Accts. made up. The clear produce of the Sale of the Vessels and Cargoes, after 
the charges of the Condemnation and Sale are deducted, amounts to £2413.10.0, 
our thirds of which is £804.10.0, wch. I have recd. and shall as soon as I can 
purchase Bills remit your Moiety to my Brother. The Exchange was settled at 
the End of the Court at £160, which is 10 pr. Ct. higher than was expected as 
it was imagined it would have fallen to 150. At the present rate of Exchange 
your Share will be £251.8.0 Sterling. . . . 
46.W.O. 34: 37: f. 173. 
‘7W.O. 34: 37: f. 174. 
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A History of the Old South. By Clement Eaton. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. Pp. x, 636. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


With a background of study and teaching in North and South, Professor 
Eaton, the author of numerous articles and of Freedom of Thought in the Old 
South, was well blessed with qualifications for the production of this excellent 
volume. Readers will be impressed with the author’s industry. An amazing 
number of monographs and articles have been utilized. The bibliography covers 
twenty-five pages. Though intended primarily as a basis for a course in southern 
history, source materials have also been included with excellent effect, and there 
is clear evidence that the author kept in mind the desirability of revealing to 
his readers the significance of such materials. The immature student looking 
for the exact answer may well have his outlook broadened by evaluations of 
issues which are subject to conflicting interpretations. Other factors which serve 
to make the book lively and clear for any reader are the frequent inclusions of 
exact dates, excellent and lively character sketches, the use of unhackneyed 
quotations, comparisons and contrasts of past issues with current questions, and 
the careful explanation of such specialized processes as the cultivation of rice. 

In organization the book is clear. A substantial portion is concerned with the 
period prior to the Missouri Compromise. In the first chapter, “Southern Land 
and Southern Blood,” Professor Eaton begins to develop his central theme of 
southern history—'‘a regional culture, created by all classes of Southern society 
rather than by an elite, aristocratic group.” In this chapter, also, he concedes 
that ‘Southern Blood’’ has been powerfully modified by climate. Treatment of 
the early colonial period is naturally from an economic point of view. In tracing 
the rise of the “native aristocracy,” the starting point is the small yeoman 
farmer who rose by his own efforts, although there is a wavering toward the 
Cavalier tradition. The expanding frontier is explained in a chapter very ap- 
propriately called “Through the Cumberland Gap,” and not often will a reader 
find a more interesting or a clearer account of the early westward movement. 
An account of the ascendancy of southern Federalists is followed by a sympa- 
thetic picture of Jefferson, the agrarian revolution, and the Louisiana Purchase 
which brought the Creole element into the South’s “Blood and Land.” 

In the remainder of the volume the treatment of political questions is roughly 
limited to the activities of the War Hawks, the rise of Andrew Jackson, the 
nullification crisis, and the annexation of Texas with its ultimate results. The 
political story ends with the secession of the cotton states, thus omitting seces- 
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sion of the upper South and the formation of the Confederacy. Emphasis in 
this portion is on the development of a southern civilization wherein the author 
stresses slavery (in two chapters), commerce, agriculture, manufacturers, social 
stratification, and the general level of culture including literature, education, 
art, and architecture. The shift of southern thinking on humanitarian questions 
and the stormy events of the 1850's also receive treatment. 

It was not an easy task to gather the information for this volume, and this 
reviewer feels reluctant to mention petty complaints. It is regrettable, though, 
that no bedrock explanation was made of the drastic natural propensities for 
soil erosion in the South. Perhaps it is folly to suggest that Andrew Jackson 
has not received unbiased treatment. Only his boyish wild oats, dueling, and 
military activities are stressed in considering his fitness for the presidency. 
Destruction of the Bank is cited as the basic cause of speculation which led to 
the panic of 1837 (pp. 297-98), while the distribution of the surplus funds 
to the states is passed over. After a chapter generally critical of Jackson's activi- 
ties, however, the reader is heartened by the conclusion that “It was the tragedy 
of the South that this section failed to hold to the Jackson tradition of national- 
ism, but followed sectional leaders such as Calhoun, Rhett, and Yancey into 
secession.” Professor Eaton’s thesis that the people who settled the South were 
as important in its development as the climate and terrain is challenging, but 
he also notes the production of crops for foreign export and the use of slave 
labor as the factors which differentiated southern from northern agriculture (p. 
225). Surely the climate and terrain accounted for these factors and surely the 
ante-bellum South remained agricultural. 

The little errors that inevitably creep into the most carefully prepared vol- 
umes are at a minimum here. The name of Edmund Ruffin’s Pamunkey River 
plantation, ‘‘Marlbourne” (p. 237), and the word “‘favorable” (p. 508) are 
misspelled. Two unpublished works in the bibliography (pp. 612, 618) have 
incorrectly been italicized and footnote 8 (p. 339) has been confused with note 
10 on the same page. James B. (not Washington) Duke founded the cigarette 
industry in Durham, North Carolina (p. 430). Perhaps the unqualified state- 
ment about the prevalence of Johnson grass in tobacco fields (p. 232) needs 
correction, since that prolific plant failed to advance rapidly to its present com- 
manding position until William Johnson planted it on his Alabama black land 
in the 1840's. 

But this book savors of the South with its spitting tobacco-chewers, its manu- 
factured myths, its illiteracy, its ‘‘old field schools,” its corn liquor, its blustery 
electioneering, its use of such terms as “gwine” and “bile,” and its riotous 
muster days. It should find many friends among general readers and students. 


East Texas State Teachers College NANNIE M. TILLEY 
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The Atlantic Civilization: Eighteenth-Century Origins. By Michael Kraus. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 334. Bibliog- 
raphy. $3.75.) 


Thirty years ago J. E. Gillespie published an exceedingly useful doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia entitled The Influence of Oversea Expansion on Eng- 
land to 1700 (New York, 1920). Since that time historians have been slowly 
realizing that intellectual and social traffic was not all westbound, but not until 
Mr. Kraus’ stimulating book has anyone brought together so much evidence of 
the influence of America upon Europe during the period before the independ- 
ence of the United States. Mr. Kraus’ title is somewhat misleading. He does 
not try to describe the civilizations which existed on both sides of the Atlantic 
in the eighteenth century. To attempt such an undertaking would have re- 
quired more than one volume. Mr. Kraus’ purpose is to show the quality of 
American culture in the eighteenth century and its interrelationship with the 
culture of Europe, particularly the influence of America upon Europe. 

The scope of his book may be indicated by the subjects of his ten chapters, 
which include an introduction dealing with the early development of these in- 
fluences, followed by separate treatments of communications and social rela- 
tions, religion, books and learning, graphic arts, music and architecture, the 
humanitarian spirit, science, medicine, utopianism, and nationalism and cosmo- 
politanism. He also provides a brief summarizing chapter and a bibliography 
which is somewhat too sketchy for so important a book. Mr. Kraus should be 
commended, however, for the excellent documentation which he has supplied 
within the chapters. 

From the period of the earliest discoveries, America had a tremendous im- 
pact upon Europe. The economic effects of American commodities, particularly 
precious metals, have been studied in some detail, but much remains to be done 
in the assessment of subtle and intangible influences upon the imaginations and 
minds of Europeans by the sudden expansion of the dimensions of the earth. 
The New World became a land of excitement where anything was possible. 
The Golden Age might be found in all its perfection. Ponce de Leon could 
seek the Fountain of Youth as seriously as a modern scientist searches for a 
new hormone. Walter Raleigh could report solemnly his belief in a mountain 
of pure gold on the upper reaches of the Orinoco, in sands composed of rubies, 
pearls, and diamonds, and in a race of men who had an eye in their chests. 

Novelty and exoticism would remain exciting stimuli for European interest 
in America, even to our own day, but gradually in the eighteenth century ad- 
ditional interests and influences developed. Along the Atlantic seaboard of 
North America (Mr. Kraus confines his consideration to the English colonies 
which became the United States), a European civilization, predominantly Eng- 
lish in character, developed. Its raw materials proved immensely valuable to 
the mercantilist order created by the mother country. The trade established be- 
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tween the colonies and England proved mutually beneficial. American cities 
prospered and grew in size and maturity. By the end of the colonial period, 
Philadelphia was the second city of the British Empire, exceeded in size only 
by London. Trade was not the only concern of colonial Americans despite a 
persistent belief held by some Europeans in our complete materialism. Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and other cities developed a high degree 
of cultivation. Their leading citizens frequently maintained a correspondence 
with men of culture and learning in England and on the Continent. The two 
most ingenious Americans of the century, Franklin and Jefferson, were widely 
known and profoundly influential upon Europe, but they were not exceptionally 
peculiar in this respect. Other Americans were in contact with Europe and made 
their influence felt. Benjamin West and John Singleton Copley, for example, 
were instrumental in popularizing the taste for a fresher kind of historical 
painting, and they produced a whole school of imitators in Europe. 

Two of Mr. Kraus’ best chapters are on the scientific relations between 
Europe and America and on the exchange of ideas in medicine. European 
scientists went to considerable pains to find correspondents in the New World 
who would report its wonders with some degree of accuracy. The Royal Society 
enlisted the best American observers as correspondents and members. Euro- 
peans had long looked upon the New World as a source of remedies for all 
the ailments of mankind, remedies that included tobacco, bezoar stone, sassa- 
fras, and snakeroot. The Indians were popularly believed to possess many secrets 
of the curative value of herbs, a belief upon which some patent medicines have 
capitalized even in our time. 

Much of the correspondence between European and American scientists, 
especially after the mid-eighteenth century, demonstrated a high level of scien- 
tific curiosity and investigative skill. American botanists and astronomers were 
particularly helpful in providing their colleagues overseas with data. As early 
as 1680 Thomas Brattle supplied observations on Halley's comet which Newton 
found useful. Nearly a century later David Rittenhouse took part in the co- 
operative observation of the transit of Venus and achieved a reputation among 
European astronomers for the quality of his work. 

The concluding paragraph of Professor Michael Kraus’ book reads: “It has 
been observed by an American poet that Europe is still the biggest fact in North 
America. It might be just as valid to say that North America has long been the 
biggest fact in Europe. This is the true meaning of the Atlantic civilization, 
whose origins go back to the eighteenth century” (italics mine). If one would 
quarrel with so good a book as Mr. Kraus has written, it would be over his 
preoccupation with the eighteenth century. The origins of the Atlantic civilization 
which he describes date from the preceding century. The principal develop- 
ment, it is true, came in the eighteenth century as the American population 
increased and centers of culture became firmly established. But the influence of 
the very idea of America, its promises and its opportunities, profoundly affected 
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all of western Europe in the hundred years before the Enlightenment. Mr. Kraus 
of course is well aware of this, and he cites many illustrations from the earlier 
period. One only wishes that he could have given the reader more material on 
the seventeenth century from his well-stocked mind and notebook. 

Mr. Kraus has performed an important service to historical scholarship in 
bringing so much pertinent material on a problem which will bear further in- 
vestigation and study. His book is stimulating and provocative and ought to 
arouse a fresh interest in the transit of culture, eastward as well as westward. 


The Folger Library Louis B. WRIGHT 


The Forming of an American Tradition: A Re-examination of Colonial Pres- 
byterianism. By Leonard J. Trinterud. (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1949. Pp. 352. Bibliography, notes. $6.50.) 


In this study Professor Trinterud demonstrates that Presbyterianism took on 
new forms and characteristics after it was transplanted from the Old World to 
the British colonies in America. These changes were the outgrowth of new 
American roots and introduced into Presbyterianism such distinctive aspects as to 
constitute an American tradition. Hence the title of the study. The two great 
contributing forces to the Americanization process were the Great Awakening 
and the frontier. 

Owing to the strongly intrenched Congregationalism in New England and 
Anglicanism in the southern colonies, it was in the middle colonies that Pres- 
byterianism gained its chief successes. Here it gathered recruits not only from 
existing Puritan churches but also from the rapidly expanding frontier which 
was sending thousands of Scotch-Irish immigrants into western Pennsylvania 
and the Valley of Virginia. 

Two rival elements took shape in the transplanted church. One was the 
conservative group with strong attachments to the European traditions and 
standards, and the other was the more cosmopolitan segment with English 
Puritan backgrounds and ideals. The latter feared the development of a state 
church with control vested in European authorities such as existed among 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and Dutch Reformed. The struggle over subscrip- 
tion to a definite set of standards, doctrines, and practices and the compromise 
which resulted in the acceptance of the Adopting Act in 1729 revealed the 
cleavage. The Confession and Catechisms were adopted “‘with certain exceptions 
in regard to those points upon which no common ground could be found.”’ The 
struggle over subscription revealed a basic divergence between the liberals and 
conservatives, the issue being the individual’s own quest for truth and God and 
his own faith in his conversion as against mere subscription to orthodox creeds 
and confessions as tests of the true Christian life. 

It was the Great Awakening that split wide open the cleavage between these 
elements. This series of great revivals under the leadership of such men as 
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the Tennents, Samuel Davies, and George Whitefield emphasized such things 
as conviction, conversion, assurance of salvation, and emotionalism. Stress was 
placed upon the direct relation between the believer and God rather than upon 
rationalism and acceptance of creeds. The revival also brought such irregulari- 
ties as itinerating and preaching in vacant pulpits without the consent of the 
presbytery. Informality supplanted regularity. 

Out of the Great Awakening came the schism between the ‘New Side” re- 
vivalists and the “Old Side” group which lasted from 1741 to 1758. But the 
revival left its permanent mark upon the church in the recognition of the value 
of personal piety and acceptance of the fact of communion with God as a basic 
Christian principle in the fulfillment of the divine purpose. Likewise, the revival 
had given a prodigious impetus to the missionary movement among the thous- 
ands of unchurched immigrants in the western parts of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia. Another of its contributions was the development of a native 
ministry trained in the Log Colleges and at Princeton and which owed their 
allegiance to Presbyterianism because of the Great Awakening. Various new 
concepts also came to be an accepted part of Presbyterianism, such as greater 
prestige and influence to the laity, a genuine catholicity of spirit towards other 
denominations, and the development of more democratic practices in church 
government. The system of delegated representation was crowned by the crea- 
tion of the General Assembly in 1788. By this time, American Presbyterianism 
had developed a body of traditions and practices which marked sharp deviations 
from the Scottish mother church. 

Mr. Trinterud refuses to attribute any degree of influence exercised by the 
Presbyterian experience upon the formation of the American form of repre- 
sentative government and presents credible evidence for his conclusions. 

This study carries every earmark of careful historical scholarship with con- 
clusions based upon sound evidence from the sources. It gives a fresh approach 
in its emphasis upon the Americanization of a great faith. 


University of Maryland W. M. GEWEHR 


Codrington Chronicle: An Experiment in Anglican Altruism on a Barbados 
Plantation, 1710-1834. Edited by Frank J. Klingberg. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in History, Volume XXXVII. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1949. Pp. x, 157. Frontispiece, 
notes. $3.00.) 


This brief but substantial volume carries a double interest. It is the product 
of a seminar conducted over a two-year period at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, by Professor Klingberg and thus provides a record that will win 
attention from those having a concern for the problem of training advanced 
students in history. A larger group of readers will turn to the book because of 
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its informative content and because of the extraordinary interest of the subject 
chosen for study. 

The story has its beginning in 1703, when Christopher Codrington, sugar 
planter, made a will leaving three West Indian plantations and three hundred 
Negro slaves to the recently organized Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. This will left much to the discretion of the Society, but it 
did specify that ‘A Convenient number of Professors and Scholars” should be 
maintained on the estate, and, after Codrington’s death in 1710, the Society 
decided on the establishment of a college in Barbados for the training of mis- 
sionaries in America. There were difficulties, and not until 1745 was it pos- 
sible to establish so much as a grammar school. That school operated from 
1745 to 1775, when it closed, to be revived only in 1797. Finally in 1830 
Codrington College opened for the service of the established church in that 
area. 

Microfilm copies of the records of the Society and of allied organizations 
have made possible an intensive study by Professor Klingberg’s group of a 
unique venture in slaveholding and humanitarian endeavor. The seminar in- 
cluded at the outset nine persons in addition to its director, and the present 
volume incorporates the six papers brought to a conclusion. Samuel Clyde Mc- 
Culloch and John A. Schutz write “Of the Noble and Generous Benefaction of 
General Christopher Codrington,” Maud E. O'Neil “Of the Buildings in Pro- 
gress with which to House the College,” John A. Schutz and Maud E. O'Neil 
“Of the Plantations Intire,” Hazel Morse Hartley “Of the Produce of the 
Plantations,” J. Harry Bennett, Jr., “Of the Negroes thereon,” and Jean Bullen 
and Henry E. Livingston “Of the State and Advancement of the College.” As 
these titles indicate, the arrangement of the materials is topical; the papers are 
well done and full of interest, but the larger story might have been more easily 
followed had the presentation been made more nearly in the form of a true 
chronicle. In other words, the study serves to illustrate both the advantages and 
the disadvantages of a topical approach to historical problems. 

In a thoughtful introduction to the volume the editor places the story in the 
broad context of the eighteenth-century world. The SPG, agency of an awaken- 
ing English conscience which showed concern for the salvation of the enslaved 
Negro, became by Codrington’s will a slaveholder itself and remained so until 
the end of slavery in the British plantations in 1834. Committed at the be- 
ginning to the attainment of objectives which might prove practical within 
the limits of an existing social and economic order rather than to utopian re- 
form, the Society nevertheless had a major part in the ultimate destruction of 
the institution of slavery. Its insistence that the Negroes, to quote Bishop Fleet- 
wood in the Society’s annual sermon of 1711, “were equally Workmanship of 
God . . . ; endowed with the same faculties and intellectual powers; Bodies 
of the same Flesh and Blood, and Souls certainly immortal” helped to bring 
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the slave into the fellowship of the Christian church, and, as Professor Kling- 
berg observes, once “the Negro was granted a soul, his freedom would follow.” 


New York University WesLEY FRANK CRAVEN 


The Early Settlement of Georgia. By James Etheridge Callaway. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 138. Bibliography. $2.50.) 


This little book deals with a big subject, namely, the expansion of settlement 
in Georgia from the first appearance of the white man to 1840, or approxi- 
mately the date of the final expulsion of the original occupants of the land. 
In Chapter I the author describes the Georgia locale, traces the efforts of Spain, 
France, and England to occupy the country, and explains the significance of the 
Indians in the resultant conflict. The following four chapters are devoted to 
the occupation of the coastal region. The scene is then shifted to the interior, 
and the subjects of the concluding chapters are the pioneer farmers in Upper 
Georgia, methods of land disposal, the settlement of the cotton belt, and the 
occupation of the last frontiers in the pine barrens and in the extreme south- 
western and northwestern corners of the state. 

Professor Callaway has stressed the fact that no simple pattern was followed 
in the settlement of Georgia. ‘Many different trends and contrary forces made 
themselves felt,” he points out, and these “conditioned both the rate and the 
type of settlement.’’ Planters and farmers are found side by side in the pioneer- 
ing process. This is neither a new nor a startling conclusion, but it is one that 
deserves repeated testing in the study of local areas. 

Faults are not lacking in this study of Georgia expansion. Several chapters 
succeed in adding little to what may readily be found in general histories of the 
state. The author has not always shown proper discrimination in the use of 
sources, and the failure on occasion to cite any reference does not increase con- 
fidence in his conclusions. The absence of maps and an index is difficult to 
condone. The plan of presentation, however, has been well conceived. The 
subject has been clearly outlined, and it is to be hoped that Professor Callaway 
will have the opportunity of developing it in the larger volume that it deserves. 


Historical Commission of South Carolina J. H. EAsTerBy 


East Florida, 1783-1785: A File of Documents Assembled, and Many of Them 
Translated. By Joseph Byrne Lockey. Edited, with a foreword, by John 
Walton Caughey. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1949. Pp. xxiv, 764. Bibliography. $7.50.) 


Joseph Byrne Lockey, who was a native of Florida, planned many years ago 
to publish fifteen or twenty volumes of original documents relating to Florida’s 
history from the time Spain reclaimed the peninsula in 1783 until it became a 
territory of the United States in 1821. This was indeed a great undertaking— 
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one which could hardly be accomplished in one man’s lifetime. Dr. Lockey 
died in 1946, leaving only the first volume of his proposed study ready for 
publication. Though this volume deals with the documents pertaining to East 
Florida from 1783 to 1785, much of the material for the whole period, 1783- 
1821, has been collected and examined. 

The period, 1783-1785, was one of repossession of Florida by Spain after 
twenty years of domination by the British. The British were reluctant under 
Governor Patrick Tonyn to leave Florida, and the news of the formal transfer 
was received with no great joy. On the other hand, Governor Vicente Manuel 
de Zéspedes and the many Spanish inhabitants were overjoyed to claim the soil 
of Florida. There were many disputes between the two governors and between 
the two nationalities. By the law of nations the supreme authority rested in the 
Spanish governor's hand; however, under terms of the treaty of 1783 the Eng- 
lish had certain rights and Governor Tonyn certain duties. 

The greater portion of the documents in this volume deal with the negotia- 
tion of the treaty of 1783, and they are listed in chronological order. Most of 
them are long, and much of the material is irrelevant to the actual transfer of 
the territory. The remainder of the volume includes: first, correspondence be- 
tween Governor Tonyn and Lord Sydney; second, correspondence between 
Governor Zéspedes and various of his superiors; third, correspondence between 
Tonyn and Zéspedes; and fourth, miscellaneous papers. All the documents 
which were chosen for inclusion in the volume were selected on the basis of 
their lending completeness to the well-rounded story in Florida from 1783 to 
1785 without useless repetition. 

The chief depository used in the preparation of Professor Lockey’s work was 
the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress, where are located the 
East Florida papers and a vast collection of transcripts and photographic re- 
productions of materials in foreign archives relating to the history of Florida. 
Transcripts from the Public Record Office in London and photographic repro- 
ductions from the Archivo General de Indias at Seville were also used in the 
Library of Congress. Many photostatic copies of documents were lent by the 
Florida State Historical Society. Used with the reproductions were many drafts 
and some original papers and documents. 

This work is a fine example of scholarly production and will become a 
memorial to a man who spent a large portion of his life working in the field 
of Florida history. Professor Lockey’s contribution should stimulate some 
younger historian to complete the task which he has so competently begun. The 
second period of Spanish possession in Florida history could well stand further 
investigation and research. 


University of Georgia S. WALTER MARTIN 
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The House of Baring in American Trade and Finance: English Merchant 
Bankers at Work, 1763-1861. By Ralph W. Hidy. Harvard Studies in 
Business History, XIV. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xxvi, 631. Illustrations, notes and references. $7.50.) 


Business history is almost exclusively a by-product of American historiog- 
raphy. Not disinterest but the iron curtain which debars them from private 
business records explains the failure of foreign scholars to explore this field 
of research. The author of the present volume found a conspicuous exception 
in the London firm of Baring Brothers & Company, Ltd., which not only 
opened its archives but “has not even asked to see the book before publication.” 
His experience leads the editors to prophesy that in time ‘‘private bankers will 
see the advantage of disclosing the eminent services that they have performed 
and will perceive that there need be no violation whatsoever of fiduciary rela- 
tionships in the writing of the history of their business.” 

This is the “American part’’ of Baring’s history. Beginning with the founder, 
Johann Baring, Dr. Hidy traces the development of the business in the late 
eighteenth century and shows how Baring enterprises became world-wide in 
the nineteenth. But the heart of the work scrutinizes the rise and decline of 
the House of Baring in the United States. It covers intensively the period 
1828-1842, when American trade, shipping, and finance were the “dominant 
interest” of Baring’s, and surveys with equal detail the following year down to 
1861, when American business declined relative to the Baring commitments 
in Europe, Asia, Latin America, and Canada. A major portion of the manu- 
scripts used in this monograph are Baring Papers in Canadian public archives. 

It is impossible in a short review to sample adequately the wealth of detail 
and factual material which characterizes a work of this type. There is much 
that is mew and significant, such as the exploration of documentary sources 
dealing with the intervention of Baring agents in the campaign to force de- 
faulting state governments to resume payments on their bonded indebtedness. 
There is a great deal that is extremely valuable for a reappraisal of business 
cycle history. “Ability to judge the advent of periods of stringency and crisis,” 
Hidy says, was “probably the greatest single asset of the Barings.” After fol- 
lowing “a course of restrained opportunism” in the boom of 1834-1836, the 
Barings calmly weathered the panic of 1837: it was the only one of seven 
leading Anglo-American houses requiring no aid from the Bank of England. 
Although the partners were not as accurate in forecasting the crisis, Baring 
Brothers & Company “took the panic of 1857 in their stride.” They absorbed 
the losses on such investments as the bonds of the state of Pennsylvania and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, while elsewhere their security and commodity ven- 
tures yiclded substantial gains. In summary, the “amazingly astute” decisions 
of the house lead the author to assert that “if a firm’s success depends upon its 
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being correct in its judgment more than half of the time . . . Baring Brothers 
& Company deserved to make large profits in the years from 1825 to 1861.” 

We know that Alexander Baring was active in politics and ‘‘carried on the 
traditional interest of the Baring family in artistic matters” and that Henry, 
the black sheep of the Barings, was “excessively fond of gambling”; but by 
and large the Barings, as well as their principal partners and agents, parade 
through Dr. Hidy’s book without a single deviation from irreproachable so- 
briety and unswerving application of their money-making skills. “We never 
solicit business,” the American Bates boasted, and it was not said with tongue 
in cheek. If perchance some readers find this essay in business history rather 
boring—and there really is nothing which casts even a slightly humorous glow 
on the countinghouse at 8 Bishopsgate—let them be reminded that the age 
permitted no levity of the pillars of society. Perhaps they would not have been 
socially as useful had they not been bores. It is not clear whether the author 
takes them as seriously as they took themselves. 

Duke University RoBerT S. SMITH 


The American Ice Harvests: A Historical Study in Technology, 1800-1918. 
By Richard O. Cummings. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1949. Pp. x, 184. Illustrations, bibliographical note, ap- 
pendixes. $3.00.) 


The preservation of food is equally as important as the production of food. 
The oldest and most successful method discovered for preserving foods—meats, 
fruits, or vegetables—was that of cooling them to a temperature that prevented 
spoilage. The process is known as refrigeration. Experiments in refrigeration 
date far back in history. Mr. Cummings says the Moors and the Indians in 
Calcutta all used snow and ice (oftentimes brought from mountain peaks) to 
preserve their food and cool their drinking water. During the early period of 
English colonization in America, one of the royal governors of Virginia built 
an icehouse. Among our early American presidents, Washington, Jefferson, and 
Monroe are known to have constructed icehouses and stored up quantities of 
natural ice cut from ponds, creeks, and rivers for use throughout the summer 
season. 

The three requirements for insuring a twelve months’ supply of ice were (1) 
the cutting or harvesting of ice when it formed during the freezing winter 
months; (2) the construction of icehouses or sheds, properly insulated for 
storing the ice during the summer; and (3) the use of an icebox or refrigerator 
in the home for convenient use. One Thomas Moore of Maryland in 1793 
claimed the first patent on a simple process for building a refrigerator, using 
the principle of insulation. However, since any carpenter could build one of 
these boxes, Mr. Moore did not enjoy a monopoly. 

It was in the methods of cutting and harvesting the ice that the greatest 
technological improvements occurred. Nathaniel J. Wyeth of Massachusetts and 
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the two Tudor brothers, William and Frederic, also from Massachusetts, were 
the pioneers in these developments. Wyeth in 1825 designed an improved 
machine which consisted of iron runners, some twenty inches apart, of notched 
saw fashion, with chisel-like teeth. The machine, pulled by a horse, cut parallel 
grooves. Then by grooving the ice in a crosswise direction, checkerboard fashion, 
these blocks were marked out in squares. Workmen with an iron bar split the 
sections apart, opened up a water channel, and floated the blocks of ice to the 
shore, where hoisting devices raised and deposited them in large icehouses. Ice 
blocks, rather than irregular lumps of ice, offered many advantages. Shipments 
to southern markets skyrocketed. Shippers of perishable goods, especially dairy- 
men and truck gardeners, were always calling for more ice. Blocks of New 
England ice turned up in faraway Calcutta, Bombay, and other distant points. 

Improved ice-cutting machines were introduced throughout most of the north- 
ern states, and railroads went into the business of hauling blocks of ice to towns 
along the way. Refrigerators and water coolers followed in rapid order. With 
the extension of railroads into the Midwest, the distribution of ice increased. 
Cars built like “ice-boxes on wheels” made their appearance in 1873, and a 
Kansas City packing firm began shipping dressed beef to Philadelphia and 
Boston, several thousand tons of butter from midwestern dairies were shipped 
to European countries, and in 1876 some ten thousand tons of beef packed in 
ice were shipped to England. 

The production of natural ice could not keep pace with the demand for re- 
frigeration. Demand for machines to manufacture ice to replace the bulky 
natural ice grew constantly, and early after the turn of the century, machine- 
made ice made great inroads upon the uncertain supply of natural ice. By 1914 
the amount of natural ice dropped below machine-made ice in output. By 1917 
more than a dozen different refrigerating processes had developed—all powered 
by electricity. Following World War I household refrigeration put an end to 
the use of natural ice. Technology had brought about another revolution. 

A number of appendixes dealing with treatises on methods of ice harvesting, 
storing ice, machines for cooling liquids, patents on new methods for cutting 
ice, and tables showing the number of ice plants by states, 1869-1919, all add 
greatly to the value of this study. 


University of Pittsburgh JOHN W. OLIVER 


Edmund Pendleton Gaines: Frontier General. By James W. Silver. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1949. Pp. xxii, 291. Maps, illus- 
trations, bibliographical note. $4.50.) 


This very readable and well-documented volume is the first biography of the 
fiery and controversial Edmund Pendleton Gaines, whose fifty years’ service in 
the United States Army closed with his death in 1849. As such it is a welcome 
addition to the historical literature concerning the growth and development of 
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the army during the first half of the nineteenth century. The author's emphasis, 
however, is not upon the problems of military organization and administration, 
but upon the westward expansion of the young republic, upon the army as an 
instrument of expansion, and upon Gaines as a frontier general. 

Gaines won fame and rapid promotion by his heroic defense of Fort Erie in 
the War of 1812, and for thirty-five years as brigadier or major general was 
one of the three or four top-ranking officers of the army. He saw service on all 
parts of the frontier and had a part in the handling of almost every type of 
frontier problem. His major work was with the Indians. He was not unaware 
of the need to protect the whites from Indian raids and depredations, but in 
general he championed a humane Indian policy. He sought to protect the red 
men against the encroachments of squatters and land speculators as well as 
against the wilder tribes of the Plains; he urged the government to keep its 
treaty promises faithfully; and he advocated a program of practical education. 
He was opposed to the government's policy of Indian removal, but from time 
to time he found himself called upon to aid in carrying it out. 

General Gaines’ constant concern was with the great problem of national 
security. Through all his plans, writes Mr. Silver, ‘runs one central theme, 
never to be forgotten, that of the defense of the nation against all enemies, 
from within and without. Internal improvements, railroads, seacoast protection, 
friendship with the Indians, a more adequate cordon of Army posts, all were 
seen through the eyes of a military man primarily interested in the security of 
an expanding republic.”” It was Gaines’ great concern with national security, 
his belief that the army should be ready for any contingency, that led him on 
several occasions to call upon state authorities for militia aid without waiting 
for necessary orders from Washington. Such a call on the eve of the Mexican 
War flooded General Zachary Taylor with short-term men who were of little, 
if any, use, interfered with the administration’s plans, and resulted in the sum- 
moning of Gaines to Washington to appear before a court of inquiry. 

Gaines appears in this volume as a true son of the frontier—courageous, 
ambitious, optimistic, and a firm believer in democracy and equality. Arro- 
gance, conceit, impetuosity, jealousy, and a disputatious nature also appear as 
characteristics of the general. These characteristics the author does not minimize; 
indeed he recognizes that Gaines’ “individuality made him the bane of the ex- 
istence of most secretaries of war, as well as others high in administration 
cliques.” 

Mr. Silver has successfully avoided the controversial spirit that surrounded 
Gaines through so much of his life. He has written without passion or marked 
bias. His view of the general is more favorable than that usually found in the 
historical and biographical works of the period, but at most points his evidence 
justifies a modification of older traditional views, and in every instance the 
reader is informed that less favorable interpretations are available. This is a 
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fine piece of historical work. Both the author and the publisher have lived up 
to high standards. 


University of California BRAINERD DYER 


Frontier Justice. By Wayne Gard. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1949. Pp. xii, 324. Map, illustrations, bibliography. $3.75.) 


Another foray into the field of history by a newspaperman has yielded ample 
returns. While much of the material is well known to the historian, the story 
is told here in a new and vigorous way which commends itself to the general 
reader and will be welcomed by the scholar. 

Frontier Justice, or injustice, as it might have been called, traces the transi- 
tion in society from the white man’s massacre of the Indians in the name of 
justice to the bench and gavel of the black-robed judge of a more civilized age. 

The volume covers the period from 1836 until the close of the nineteenth 
century. The opening chapter, entitled “Scalp for Scalp,” the highlight of the 
work, is an essay on the attitude of the frontiersman toward the Indian, the 
reaction of the red man to this attitude, and consequent bloody massacres and 
inhuman slaughter of Indians by the soldiers and settlers. 

A phenomenon peculiar to certain parts of the South and West was the 
neighborhood feud which ran on for years until in some instances whole 
families were wiped out. This phase of Texas history is thoroughly, even 
tediously, related. The work of the Texas Ranger is well depicted in this con- 
nection. 

Over the whole Plains and Rocky Mountain area the cattlemen jealously 
guarded “'their” grasslands. Intruding sheepmen’s flocks were attacked with a 
resultant slaughter of thousands of head of sheep. Few of the cattlemen were 
ever punished for their deeds. 

The strife between the rancher and the homesteader over occupancy of gov- 
ernment land, with the cutting of miles of barbed wire illegally enclosing vast 
pastures, comes in for its place in the story. Jones County, Texas, was completely 
surrounded by barbed wire in this era of the cattlemen’s triumph. 

The attempt of the Wyoming cattlemen to purge the country of settlers and 
other undesirables is recounted. The troop of armed invaders was surrounded 
by settlers, and the hunters became the hunted. They welcomed United States 
troops who rescued them and took: them to the haven of prison. 

The story of the vigilantes of California and Montana is the only part of 
the volume which carries the reader out of the Great Plains area. 

Not of least importance is the work of the courts ranging from the justice 
court of Roy Bean who proclaimed himself “Law west of the Pecos” to the 
more refined institution of Judge Isaac Parker, United States judge at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. This stern dispenser of justice was so relentless in his efforts 
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to bring law and order to Oklahoma that he was known far and wide among 
lawbreakers as ‘Hell on the Border.” 

The research is thorough and well done. The volume is amply footnoted and 
has a good bibliography and a usable index. It does not systematically work a 
given field but rather portrays romantic and thrilling incidents over a broad 
expanse of territory. Nevertheless such a volume as this will find a hearty wel- 
come from the general reader who likes his history in sugar-coated pills, and 
the public would be better informed on the nation’s history if more books like 
this were written. 


Union College Everett Dick 


Managers in Distress: The St. Louis Stage, 1840-1844. By William G. B. 
Carson. (St. Louis: St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, 1949. Pp. 
xvi, 329. Illustrations, appendix, bibliography. $6.00.) 


In his earlier The Theatre on the Frontier, William G. B. Carson began the 
long but colorful story of the theater in St. Louis. There he traced its story 
from its birth in a log hut on the west side of Barn Street (later Third) near 
Spruce, when a band of amateur gentlemen players presented a double bill on 
January 6, 1815, through the days of the performances in an old salt ware- 
house to those in the first real theater in 1837, and now in his Managers in 
Distress: The St. Louis Stage, 1840-1844, he covers in detail the developments 
of the next five years. This volume is principally the story of the ups and downs 
of Noah M. Ludlow and Sol Smith. Theirs were mostly downs. 

The author opens with a stimulating chapter, ‘Dramatis Personae,” in which 
he introduces the team of Ludlow and Smith, the real heroes of the narrative, 
and pictures the conditions in the little steamboat town of St. Louis, the frontier 
city which boasted of 22,640 people. Upon page after page there is recorded 
the sad fate of Ludlow and Smith. They produced everything, changing bills 
daily, often playing after only one rehearsal, and trying everything—open up, 
raise prices, lower prices, double the bill—but all were of no avail. The account 
books showed little or no profits. Chins were kept above water and that was all. 

Perhaps a more accurate chronicle will never be written of those years of the 
theater in St. Louis. After endless hours of spadework, the author has become 
a competent guide to conduct the reader on a careful tour of the newspapers, 
diaries, and account books in order to bring to life those days of the early 
playgoers of the West. This is a difficult job though, for when any curtain is 
lowered the thrill of the performance begins to slip into the past, the glamour 
of the footlights fades away, and, as John Mason Brown suggests in his intro- 
duction to the American Theatre as Seen by Its Critics, 1752-1934, the historian 
of the drama may be a learned, stage-struck person, but he is compelled to do 
his playgoing in the library, and, though he may know the prints and the biog- 
raphies, though he be an authority on the location of the demolished playhouses, 
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the “simple facts remain that it is the librarian rather than an usher who handed 
him the play bills he consults. . . . No audience surrounds him, no curtains 
are raised . . . no houselights lower. . . . Like Tytyl he is forced to play at 
eating cakes and presses his nose against the thick window panes of time to 
enjoy vicariously a feast at which he has not been present as a guest.” 

The numerous reproductions of playbills, pages from the Ludlow and Smith 
letter book, portraits of Ludlow and Smith, and leading early actors, selected 
from the Missouri Historical Society Collection and the Theatre Collection, 
Harvard College Library, add much to an already attractively printed book. 
The excellent index and bibliography of original sources add greatly to the 
value of the study. 

Managers in Distress is a sober study. The author has preserved for posterity 
items that would otherwise have been overlooked, but the parade of actors in 
a new bill every day has lost “its colors and its shadows, its hazards and its 
expectancy, its first-run meaning,” the footlights have grown very dim, and 
some of the chapters are slow reading. 


Jackson, Tennessee EMMA INMAN WILLIAMS 


The New Stars: Life and Labor in Old Missouri. By Manie Morgan. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Louis Filler. ({Yellow Springs, Ohio}: The 
Antioch Press, 1949. Pp. xviii, 301. Illustrations, appendixes. $3.75.) 


Gone With the Wind provided the inspiration for Manie Morgan's auto- 
biography. Like Margaret Mitchell’s characters, her family owned slaves and 
suffered reverses during the Civil War period. Her own vivid memories, loyalty 
to family traditions, and the wide appeal achieved by the Mitchell novel all 
encouraged Manie Morgan at the age of eighty-eight to dictate her own story 
to her daughter, Jennie Morgan. Although family letters, diaries, and manu- 
script materials are said to have been used in writing the story, only a few such 
items are identified by either the author or editor. As a consequence, the validity 
of the story must be judged largely on the basis of over-all impressions. 

Manie Morgan’s family resided in Buchanan County, Missouri, during the 
1850's and the Civil War period. Her father practiced law locally and supervised 
the family “plantation.” The reminiscences open with an account of Manie’s 
childhood in the “Big House’’ and her vivid impressions of the many small 
incidents which constituted her daily pattern of life. The Morgans owned a 
few slaves who found employment in the house and fields or were rented out 
to others at rush seasons. Hemp was produced in Buchanan County, but diversi- 
fied agriculture more nearly represented the economic pattern described. After 
the death of Manie’s father the family sought even more consciously to main- 
tain its tradition of southern gentility. This became increasingly difficult be- 
cause of the border warfare between Missouri and Kansas, in which the Mor- 
gans suffered property losses. Guerrilla outrages during the succeeding conflict 
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added to family problems. The story closes with an account of the author's 
elopement and marriage to an officer in the Union army. 

The autobiography will be of most interest to the general reader. A few Walt 
Whitman and Abraham Lincoln stories exemplify the legendary treatment which 
has been accorded to both. Manie Morgan had little interest in politics as such, 
and her factual contribution in that direction was both meager and dubious. 
On the other hand, historians will find concrete illustrations of farming opera- 
tions as conducted by a slaveowning Missouri family and excellent examples 
of how the Kansas-Missouri border conflict affected the life of such people. 
Manie’s lack of interest in major political issues provided a certain authenticity 
to her account of the effects of such matters on her own family and friends. 

An examination by the editor of the actual number of slaves held by her 
family and of its property assessments would have provided the reader with a 
more accurate picture of the extent to which the Morgan family was equipped 
to carry out its desire to live a genteel life, but the story itself confirms family 
addiction to the traditions of southern gentility and the tremendous impact of 
the Civil War on this way of thinking. 


University of Missouri Lewis ATHERTON 


Two Friends of Man: The Story of William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips and Their Relationship with Abraham Lincoln. By Ralph Korn- 
gold. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1950. Pp. xiv, 425. Illustra- 
tions, appendix, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The publication of this biography of two New England radicals comes at a 
time when radicalism is distinctly unpopular in America. It is a tonic defense 
of radicalism in human society. The author maintains that Garrison and Phillips 
were great benefactors of humanity and that their methods of agitation were 
justified. The violent language of these agitators against southern slavery and 
slaveholders, he observes, was designed to produce “moral pressure” against the 
continuance of the greatest social evil of the age; they “succeeded in arousing 
such an aversion to, and fear of, slavery in the North that war seemed prefer- 
able to allowing it to spread.’ Garrison and Phillips attacked slavery almost 
entirely from the point of view of morals, and their demand for immediate 
emancipation without compensation to slaveholders made them appear im- 
practicable zealots. Yet it is probable that society needs gadflies and extreme 
agitators such as Garrison and Phillips. Both of these reformers championed 
many other radical causes besides that of the abolition of slavery, notably the 
woman's rights movement. Mr. Korngold’s warm sympathy for Garrison and 
Phillips does not destroy his critical faculty in viewing their limitations; he 
points out, for example, their inconsistencies with regard to their nonresistance 
doctrine and their rejection of political action to secure the abolition of slavery. 
Especially does he disapprove of Garrison’s failure to champion the cause of the 
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exploited white wage earners in New England and his egotism which interfered 
with his leadership of the antislavery movements. Phillips, on the other hand, 
after the Civil War became an ardent advocate for the rights of labor and con- 
tinued his radicalism while Garrison became mellow and more conservative. 

Mr. Korngold’s volume is excellent in presenting vivid and essentially sound 
portraits of Garrison and Phillips. His style is graceful and readable. The reader 
is likely to finish the volume with an admiration for the courage, the unselfish- 
ness, and the devotion to a high cause which characterized both of these agita- 
tors. However, a great weakness of the work is apparent in its lack of under- 
standing of American history. It is replete with historical clichés and imac- 
curacies. The author has no real understanding of southern slavery but accepts 
the propaganda of Garrison and Phillips as truly portraying conditions in the 
Old South. He also does not take into account the significant studies of the New 
York abolitionists and of the western antislavery movement by Barnes and 
Dumond, who de-emphasize the importance of Garrison and Phillips and ele- 
vate the contributions of Weld, the Tappan brothers, the Grimké sisters, and 
Birney. He also sees Lincoln through the abolitionists’ eyes, without realizing 
the complexity of his problem of securing the co-operation of the border states. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Korngold has done a good job of portraying the motivation 
and struggles of two eminent American reformers against a background of 
strong conservatism, both in the North and in the South. 


University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 


Diary for 1861. By Alexander Means. Edited by Ross H. McLean. Emory 
University Sources & Reprints, Series V1, Number 1. (Atlanta: Emory 
University Library, 1949. Pp. 46. $0.75.) 


To the host of Civil War diaries now in printed form is added this title, the 
work of a Georgia college teacher and administrator who was distinguished in 
his day. Alexander Means, a unique combination of the philosophic, scientific, 
and poetic, was deeply devoted to public service. This drive, as well as the 
multiplicity of his interests, is demonstrated in his Diary. Here the routine of 
the classroom is mingled with his activities as a Methodist local preacher, the 
record of his fragile health, his financial transactions, his concern with the needs 
of his family and friends, his literary and agricultural interests. Altogether his 
lovable personality is revealed against the shifting and complex panorama of 
the opening year of the Civil War. 

Students of this conflict will find the Diary unusually useful. A delegate to 
the Georgia state secession convention, Means opposed separation when a test 
vote was taken on the question. He supported his stand by a forty-five-minute 
speech. When, however, a second test vote indicated further opposition to be 
useless, Means voted for the ordinance of secession. He justified his turnabout 
as being “for the good and safety’’ of Georgia in order “to show no signs of 
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serious internal feuds or distractions, which the coercionists at the North might 
seek to turn to their advantage, but on the contrary to present as solid a front 
as possible to our enemies by swelling the majority vote, so as to intimidate 
or arrest in their mad scheme of attempted coercion, our Northern assailants— 
hoping thus to harmonize our own people, and secure peaceful results’ (p. 15). 
The die cast, Means soon brought his thinking to the point of labeling Lincoln 
“a relentless and almost lawless Black Republican” guiding the ‘‘favatical spirit 
in power in the North” (p. 30). In the shadow of Emory College, Means 
lectured to students on the causes of secession, busied himself over a banner 
design for the Covington Guards, spoke at the raising of a Confederate flag, 
and prayed for peace. Means once addressed a crowd gathered to raise volun- 
teers, an occasion when “old men wept and the young shouted and shed tears 
while the drum & fifes pealed [sic}” (p. 24). At another time he spoke at a 
gathering to honor a volunteer unit about to depart for the war. Means’ un- 
swerving and devoted loyalty to the Confederacy is evident in his every thought 
and action. To read his words is to relive the growing hope for victory that 
characterized the Confederacy’s first year. 

The introduction provides a brief life of Means and a statement concerning 
the Diary manuscript in Emory University Library. The editor is to be com- 
mended on the adequate annotations he has supplied throughout. The high 
standard of editing established by previous titles in this series is continued in 
this publication. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College LeRoy H. FIscHER 


The Lincoln Encyclopedia: The Spoken and Written Words of A. Lincoln 
Arranged for Ready Reference. Compiled and edited by Archer H. Shaw. 
With an introduction by David C. Mearns. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. Pp. xii, 395. $6.50.) 


We have here a highly useful book. It is not an encyclopedia on Lincoln, 
but a compilation of his utterances in a convenient over-all alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The volume is no mere index or concordance with references. The pas- 
sages themselves are given by alphabetical arrangement under appropriate heads 
with numerous cross references. People are forever quoting Lincoln or trying 
to, and by this volume (as nowhere else) a passage or phrase (for example, 
“last, best hope of earth’) can be found, whereas otherwise it might be only 
vaguely recalled. One may know little about Lincoln or much; in either case 
it will be instructive to use this book and have at hand what Lincoln said about 
broad subjects—government, political parties, law, labor, the Declaration of 
Independence, popular sovereignty, Dred Scott decision, taxation, tariff, conscrip- 
tion, slavery, the South, secession, abolitionists, fugitive slaves, Republican 
party, people, the Union, Deity, and so on through hundreds of topics. What he 
said about countries or places may also be located: Greece, Great Britain, 
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Kansas, and others. Pithy expressions may be located under such key words as 
“ox on fence”; “snake, scotched” ; ‘“house-divided”’ ; ‘plank, two men on” ; and 
the like. Finally, one finds here what Lincoln said about particular men, as- 
sembled under their names: Grant, Frémont, Seward, Chase, Stanton, Douglas, 
John Brown, Vallandigham, and many others. 

All this may be said to the credit of Mr. Shaw (a man of long newspaper 
experience, especially on the Cleveland Plain Dealer), and yet The Lincoln 
Encyclopedia, in its present form, has a serious defect. It contains a number of 
doubtful or forged passages falsely represented as Lincoln’s sayings. The record 
of Lincoln’s first reputed political speech (p. 152, under “humility”) is of 
doubtful authority (see Paul M. Angle, A Shelf of Lincoln Books, 8), and 
Whitney’s alleged restoration of the “‘lost speech”—Bloomington, May 29, 
1856—has been referred to by Angle (bid., 39) as ‘sheer fabrication.” Under 
“Truth” (p. 363) one finds a passage from a supposed letter of Lincoln to 
George E. Pickett, February 22, 1842, which is, according to Angle (p. 8), 
another “fabrication.” 

The Encyclopedia takes far too much of its material from Hertz, Abraham 
Lincoln: A New Portrait (2 vols., 1931). It is not merely that Hertz is cited 
for things he unsatisfactorily reprints where a much better authority could be 
indicated. The worst of it is that, by following Hertz, forged passages are given 
as if genuine. Readers are particularly warned against the following: “Civil 
War, aftermath feared” (p. 40) ; “Lincoln, Abraham’”—item no. 22 (p. 191) ; 
“Negro Suffrage, favored’’—from an alleged speech at Cincinnati, May 6, 
1842 (p. 226). It is fortunate, however, that Shaw has not included the glar- 
ing forgery of a letter of Lincoln to the Italian scientist Melloni in 1853. He 
has also wisely avoided accepting a slanted series of Lincoln sayings distributed 
years ago by the Committee for Constitutional Government and prominently 
reprinted as if genuine in a recent issue of a national weekly magazine. 

Some passages are omitted which ought to be included—for example, a 
denunciation of retaliation (“blood can not restore blood’’). And for historical 
understanding, though it dulls the edge of a famous Lincoln utterance, it would 
have been well, under “House Divided,” to have included Lincoln’s modifying 
comment in which that oft-quoted utterance is referred to as “a prediction 
only— ... a foolish one, perhaps” (Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works, 
III, 32). 

This volume deserves a careful revision to include additional passages, delete 
forged material, offer better guidance to sources, and achieve greater textual 
accuracy. When the Abraham Lincoln Association publishes its new edition of 
Lincoln’s works, in progress for a number of years, there will still be use for 
such a book as this, but there will then be, in one set, a complete and authentic 
body of Lincoln utterances. 


University of Illinois J. G. RANDALL 
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Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study cf the Civil War. By Kenneth P. 
Williams. Volumes I and II. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
Pp. xx, x, 902. Illustrations, maps, appendix, notes. $12.50.) 


Academic specialization has not restricted the activities of Kenneth P. Wil- 
liams. A professor of mathematics at Indiana University, he has also been a 
soldier, with years of experience as an officer in the National Guard and the 
United States Army. When not soldiering or teaching or writing about mathe- 
matics, he studied the Civil War, especially in the pages of the Official Records, 
and came to have a tremendous admiration for Lincoln and Grant, a monu- 
mental dislike for McClellan, and, apparently, a conviction that historians have 
insufficiently appreciated the northern direction and conduct of the war and 
too greatly appreciated the southern. He decided to do something about it, to 
write a four-volume history of the war, dealing with Lincoln the commander- 
in-chief, the principal generals, the campaigns, problems of supply, and so on. 
The subtitle, A Military Study of the Civil War, indicates his purpose and 
scope more accurately than the main title, which refers to Lincoln's final choice 
of Grant as the general to end the war. The first two volumes describe the war 
in the East from 1861 to the time Grant took over in 1864; presumably the 
next two will review the war in the West before 1864, with Grant as the central 
figure, and then take up Grant’s campaign against Lee. 

Mr. Williams’ unusual military and scholarly backgrounds make him especially 
well equipped to write this kind of history. His descriptions of the problems of 
command and of the campaigns are excellent. In fact his accounts of battle are 
among the best for the general reader that I have seen and in my opinion are 
superior to those of Freeman for clarity and simplicity. Undoubtedly this work 
will have permanent importance in Civil War historiography. 

The viewpoints of Mr. Williams will surprise many readers. In general he is 
pro-northern, pro-Lincoln, and pro-Stanton—that is, he considers northern 
direction of the war superior to southern; he thinks Lincoln was a great strate- 
gist and Stanton a great war secretary. His evaluation of the generals will cause 
some readers to start in their chairs. The general who comes off best in these 
volumes is John Pope; Halleck, McDowell, and Burnside also get good marks. 
The villain of the piece is McClellan, assisted by lesser demons like Fitz-John 
Porter; Hooker and Meade are rated low. 

Some of these vigorously expressed opinions of Mr. Williams are, it needs to 
be said, merely opinions; and other historians using the same documents will 
have different ones. Although Lincoln possessed many of the elements of a 
fine strategist, it seems to me that he did not fully develop them until the end 
of 1862. Undoubtedly Stanton was an honest and in some ways an able ad- 
ministrator, but on one count about him Mr. Williams is wrong. He admires 
Stanton as a candid, frank man, who came into office a friend of McClellan 
and reluctantly turned against him. Actually Stanton expressed hostility to Mc- 
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Clellan almost from the day he took office and hoped for his removal. He could 
work for McClellan's decapitation and at the same time write the general, ‘No 
man had ever a truer friend than I have been to you and shall continue to be.” 
This does not mean that Stanton refused McClellan proper military support, but 
it does mean he did not possess the honesty of character Mr. Williams so ad- 
mires in Lincoln and Grant. The evaluation of Pope will astonish readers who 
know him chiefly as an issuer of bombastic proclamations, although John C. 
Ropes pointed out years ago that Pope had many sound qualities of general- 
ship. I think that Mr. Williams exaggerates his merits and that Ropes’ appraisal 
is more judicious. Space here does not permit much discussion of Mr. Williams’ 
treatment of that most controversial of all Civil War figures, George B. McClel- 
lan, who even to this day stirs writers to warm defense or hot enmity. My own 
previous opinion of him has been modified, and I would agree with many of 
Mr. Williams’ strictures without going to his extreme lengths of condemnation. 
The problem of McClellan has never been finally settled by historians, nor does 
Mr. Williams settle it. 

Much needs to be said in a review of these volumes of the author’s methods 
of research, use of documents, and standards of values. Perhaps because of his 
army background, he relies heavily on the Official Records. Much of the history 
of the war is in that massive source but not all, and it would seem that Mr. 
Williams, in dealing with a subject involving so much character analysis, would 
have supplemented the O. R. with research in manuscript collections. But there 
are only seven citations to manuscripts in the footnotes, six to the Lincoln 
Papers—all concerned with the Sumter crisis—and one to the McClellan Papers 
—this last a letter by Fitz-John Porter, critical of Pope, written during Second 
Manassas. One part of it is partially burned, and Mr. Williams voices the dark 
suspicion that Porter, moved by fear or conscience, started to burn it but re- 
considered. Of course it might well have caught fire accidentally—especially as 
Porter wrote it at night; but Mr. Williams misses no opportunity to slap down 
a friend of McClellan. Although Mr. Williams has consulted a number of pub- 
lished sources, he has not used, or does not cite, some of the best ones. There 
are no citations to the diaries of Chase, Bates, and Browning, all of which 
contain excellent material on Lincoln and the generals. The reports of the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War are listed in the bibliography, but all citations 
to the testimony of witnesses before the committee are from secondary accounts. 
Furthermore, the bibliographical information about the reports is incorrect: the 
committee published three volumes in 1863, three in 1865, and two supple- 
mentary volumes for 1865. Mr. Williams states that four appeared in 1863 and 
four in 1865. Strangest of all omissions of published sources is Mr. Williams’ 
failure to use any edition of Lincoln’s complete works! He takes his Lincoln 
straight out of the O. R. 

Mr. Williams maintains that the Civil War must be considered and analyzed 
in the light of present-day standards, and this leads him to make judgments of 
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questionable value. Futhermore, holding too narrowly to his opinions, he ignores 
evidence contrary to his views and generalizes with too much assurance in cases 
where the documents do not justify such certainty. He denounces McClellan for 
the Harrison’s Landing letter, in which the general advised Lincoln about politi- 
cal policy. Judged by present standards, McClellan was out of line, but the 
conduct of Civil War generals cannot be judged by present standards. In that 
war, politics, policy, and the military were completely intermixed. This fact is 
basic to an understanding of what went on, and the actions of generals then 
must be viewed in the matrix of their times. As a matter of fact, most of the 
generals—including some of Mr. Williams’ heroes—expressed views on policy 
and played politics quite as much as McClellan did. 

An example of the way Mr. Williams sometimes makes pronouncements upon 
matters concerning which the available documents are incomplete or contradictory 
is the case of the withdrawal of McClellan’s army from the Peninsula after the 
Seven Days. Not recounting that on July 8, 1862, Lincoln at Harrison's Landing 
asked a council of five officers if the army should be withdrawn and found three 
opposed (Lincoln, Works, VII, 262-66), Mr. Williams describes Halleck’s 
visit to McClellan’s camp a few weeks later to ask the same questions and states 
that about half the leading officers favored withdrawal. His authority for this is 
probably Halleck, who was not present at a council at which the question was 
considered, but he cites a statement by Burnside before the Porter court-martial 
after Burnside had become hostile to McClellan. Burnside gave another account 
of the council to the Committee on the Conduct of the War, in which he said 
officers advised withdrawal, but it is not clear from his vague testimony that 
such a decision was reached (C.C.W., 1863, I, 638). On the other hand, Gen- 
eral Heintzelman, in his manuscript diary, entry of July 26, says the council 
was against withdrawal. Another case in point is Meade’s alleged desire not to 
fight at Gettysburg. Butterfield, chief of staff, claimed that on the morning of 
July 2 Meade asked him to prepare a withdrawal order; Meade categorically 
denied this. There is no doubt that Butterfield prepared the order, but from the 
evidence it cannot be said with certainty that Meade did or did not direct him 
to do so; it could equally well be concluded that Butterfield misunderstood 
Meade or acted on his own initiative (C.C.W., 1865, I, 424-25, 436-39, 442-43, 
466-68). Mr. Williams dislikes Meade and accepts Butterfield’s version but, 
again getting an event out of context, he does not state that Butterfield told his 
story to the committee when it was seeking evidence that Meade did not want 
to fight at Gettysburg as grounds on which to demand his removal. 

Mr. Williams’ handling of the Porter court-martial is certain to provoke 
discussion. He thinks that Stanton had nothing to do with the trial because it 
was ordered by Halleck, that Pope had nothing to do with bringing the charges 
because they were brought by his inspector-general and because Pope said he 
did not know of his own personal knowledge who brought them, and that the 
members of the court heard and judged the evidence judiciously. Certain facts 
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can be stated on the other side. During Second Manassas, Stanton, accusing 
McClellan and his friends of treachery, said there ought to be a court-martial 
after the battle (Dennett, Hay’s Diary, 45-46). Porter asked for an investiga- 
tion of his conduct at Manassas, and on November 17, 1862, Army Head- 
quarters appointed a military commission to examine the “charges preferred 
against” Porter by Pope. Eight days later another order dissolved the commis- 
sion and set up a court-martial (O. R., XII, pt. 2, pp. 505-507). Eager for 
the commission to sit, Pope wrote to Halleck, “You assume I confine my 
charges to Porter and Griffin. My report tells another story. The greatest crimi- 
nal is McClellan, and my charge is direct and plain against him” (bid., XI, 
pt. 3, pp. 817, 821-22). Pope told the committee that Lincoln, Stanton, and 
Halleck expressed anger at the treachery of his officers and a determination to 
bring them to “justice.” He was asked to prepare a report to aid this purpose 
and did so, but with McClellan back in command it was suppressed (C.C.W., 
1865, supplement, II, 189-90). Perhaps Pope preferred, instead of a court- 
martial, a court of inquiry that would involve McClellan; but it cannot be said 
that he, and perhaps Stanton, did not have something to do, even if indirectly, 
with bringing about Porter’s trial. Mr. Williams resents any imputation upon 
a court-martial, but here again he is judging the Civil War by modern stand- 
ards. Whatever courts-martial may be now, they were not then always ideal 
impartial bodies. Some of the members of the Porter court were intense par- 
tisans—as Porter and McClellan were on the other side. 

Mr. Williams has seen fit in his narrative, his footnotes, and an appendix to 
score certain writers, including Randall, Shannon, Eckenrode and Conrad, R. M. 
Johnston, Eisenschiml, the reviewer, and others for factual errors or alleged 
mistaken opinions. It was proper for him, out of his extensive knowledge, to 
call attention to the errors and to question the views of other writers. Some- 
times, however, his comments are unduly harsh or patronizing, and he seems to 
think that a number of slips invalidate a whole book. Thus among the errors 
that he lists as causing ‘‘distrust’’ of Johnston’s book is that Johnston has a 
man shot from a window instead of from inside a house! This is no more 
serious than Mr. Williams having N. P. Banks president of the Illinois Central 
when he was really a resident director in Chicago. Such slips are inevitable in 
writing history, and Mr. Williams, like the rest of us, slips too. On May 25, 
1862, Lincoln was directing movements to try to catch Stonewall Jackson in 
the Valley. At 2:00 Pp. M. he telegraphed McClellan in the Peninsula that Jack- 
son’s movement seemed like a general one; at 8:30 P.M. he informed McClellan 
that Jackson had defeated Banks. In Lincoln’s Works, VII, 183, 186, the send- 
ing times of the telegrams are given, but Mr. Williams took them from the 
report of McClellan (the unreliable) in the O. R. McClellan gave the 8:30 
telegram first with no sending time and then the 2:00 message with the time. 
Mr. Williams accepts this reversed sequence, even though the material in the 
telegrams and a reference to them by McClellan in a letter of May 25 (Own 
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Story, 396) would seem to establish that the general had them in wrong order 
in the report. Because Mr. Williams thinks the second telegram was sent first, 
he gets the timing of events on May 25, and what Lincoln was planning, a little 
confused. But this is not serious and is no reason to view him with “‘distrust.” 
The whole thing is probably nothing more than McClellan’s way of striking 
back at Mr. Williams. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WILLIAMS 


The Journal of Benjamin Moran, 1857-1865. Volumes I and II. Edited by 
Sarah Agnes Wallace and Frances Emma Gillespie. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1948-1949. Pp. xxxiv, xx, 1489. Illustrations. $25.00.) 


Benjamin Moran, assistant secretary and secretary of the United States lega- 
tion in London from 1857 to 1875 and unofficially connected with the lega- 
tion during the last year of Buchanan's residence in London, has left one of the 
most interesting and valuable diaries of the period. The editors, in the first two 
volumes of the Journal of Benjamin Moran, have incorporated fourteen volumes 
of the manuscript journal or diary, which cover the residence of Minister 
George M. Dallas (1857-1861) and that of Charles Francis Adams to the end 
of the Civil War. 

One gets from the journal a vivid sense of nineteenth-century England—the 
villages and countryside where Moran often went on foot or by conveyances, 
the London fogs, the lights of the city viewed from a hill, the coffee and “chop” 
houses, Soho, Regent Street, Oxford Circus, the theaters, and many other things 
that were uniquely English. Moran was an exceedingly acute observer of out- 
ward things, although his interpretation of the meaning of things was often 
superficial. The two volumes are a rich gallery of photographic pictures, rather 
than portraits. Sometimes his pictures were caricatures, for he was a morbidly 
sensitive person who sought revenge for personal slights and injustices by writ- 
ing about them in his diary with the muttered promise that he would some day 
get even—obviously believing correctly that his diary would be published. 
Moran attended—though apparently unwelcome as far as the American min- 
isters were concerned—many state ceremonies and a few royal balls, and his 
descriptions of the pageantry and the personalities are delightful: the queen 
and her court dancing in the crowded ballroom resembling a modern college 
fraternity affair, Victoria amazingly young and pretty at one time and red-faced 
and common looking another (depending on how Moran felt at the time) ; the 
incredibly arrogant and horrible dowagers ; their lordships in their knee breeches 
looking like picked jaybirds; the American minister and staff hanging around, 
dressed like pallbearers, and uncertain as to what they should do. Lord Palmers- 
ton and Lord Russell come in for severe treatment and close-up pictures ; in 
fact, the British aristocracy and the upper middle class, all social climbers, are 
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special objects of Moran's hatred and envy. To him they were insufferable, 
partly because they snubbed him, who was so eager to gain social recognition. 

Both volumes are saturated, also, with denunciations of the rising, new 
American aristocracy as represented by the Dallas and Adams families. Al- 
though Moran was from a family of no special distinction in Pennsylvania and 
had married an Englishwoman from the lower middle class—who died nine 
months after he became assistant secretary of the legation—he was a man of 
good breeding, punctilious in social matters, a capable and hard-working secre- 
tary, and deserved respect and kindly treatment from his superiors. Such treat- 
ment was never forthcoming from the Dallas or the Adams family, if there is 
a grain of truth in his diary—and certainly there is. During the many months 
that his unfortunate wife lay dying with cancer, the Dallas family scarcely took 
note of her illness. In fact, Mrs. Dallas made only one casual inquiry about her. 
Philip Dallas, secretary of legation, left all the work to Moran, whom he never 
thanked and whom he consistently snubbed on all social occasions. To the 
assistant secretary the Dallases were insufferable snobs and social climbers, 
desperately seeking the recognition of the British aristocracy. When Charles 
Francis Adams succeeded Dallas, Moran momentarily looked forward to more 
decent treatment, but he soon discovered that the new minister and his family 
were even less friendly and courteous than were the Dallases. Charles Francis, 
according to his many descriptions, was sour, ill-tempered, and insultingly rude 
during the four years recorded in the second volume. As for Henry and young 
Brooks, Moran finds them even more unbearable than Philip Dallas had been. 
They seldom condescended to speak to him or to take note of his existence. 
Of course one has to take into account Moran’s sense of frustration and his 
sensitiveness and his downright enviousness of those who had attained social 
success and recognition, but his opinions of those persons whom he had an 
opportunity to know—though he often exaggerated—cannot be ignored. 

Moran, despite his snubbing at the hands of the American ministers and the 
British aristocracy and upper middle class, was nevertheless a gregarious and 
amiable person and had many close friends and friendly acquaintances. He was 
a friend of the elderly Leigh Hunt and his son Thornton Hunt (though his 
friendship with the latter cooled because of Hunt's “rebel” sympathies) ; he 
mentions Dr. Darling; Thomas Hughes, the author; Joshua Nunn and his wife; 
Thomas Dudley, United States consul at Liverpool; Freeman Morse, United 
State consul at London: James McHenry, promoter of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railroad; and numerous others as close friends. 

Moran’s many contacts with British people, his interviews with Americans 
traveling abroad, his systematic reading of the leading British newspapers and 
journals, and his almost daily contact with various American consuls and secret 
agents afforded him an unexcelled opportunity to study British attitudes towards 
the United States during the Civil War. His conclusion was that the majority 
of the British—regardless of class—disliked the American people and were 
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hostile to the North during the war. The sympathy shown towards the end of 
the war was, in Moran’s opinion, only the acceptance of the inevitable. He does 
note a change after the final Proclamation of Emancipation in January, 1863, 
though it was slow and, to his thinking, not profound. From my own study of 
British opinion during the Civil War, Moran’s judgment in this matter seems 
sound. 

Moran’s interpretation of Anglo-American relations and neutral rights is 
interesting and valuable. Although he was frequently wrong, his attitude 
frankly expressed in his journal was very much the same as that of Adams and 
of the northern people in general. From first to last—as did Adams and Se- 
ward—he regarded the British recognition of Confederate belligerent rights 
as an unfriendly and unneutral act. Likewise, he never once doubted that the 
building of the Confederate cruisers and ironclad rams was sanctioned unof- 
ficially by the British government. He firmly believed that Adams’ note of 
September 5, 1863, in which the American minister threatened war, was the 
immediate cause of the British preventing the departure of the ironclads and 
finally seizing them. But, as in many other matters, Moran and Adams were 
incorrectly informed. He did not know that on September 3, two days before 
Adams’ threatening letter, Lord Russell had written Palmerston that he had 
decided, on consultation with the law officers of the crown, to seize the iron- 
clads as a matter of policy rather than of law. Moran reflects Adams’ attitude 
and that of the United States government in his belief that the building in 
British ports of cruisers and ironclads for the Confederacy was a violation of 
international law and reflected an attitude of hostility on the part of the British 
government. The two important decisions of Justice Story in the cases of the 
Santissima Trinidad and the Independence, which upheld the right of a neutral 
to sell war vessels to a belligerent, were ignored. 

The editors have rendered a great service to students of Anglo-American 
diplomacy, and their meticulous care and excellent judgment are in evidence 
throughout. It is to be hoped that the remaining volumes of Moran’s journal 
will be published, for in some respect they are even more valuable than those 
that have been published. 


University of Alabama FRANK L, OWSLEY 


A Diary from Dixie. By Mary Boykin Chesnut. Edited by Ben Ames Williams. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 572. Frontispiece. 
$5.00.) 


While working on his House Divided, Ben Ames Williams became infatuated 
with Mrs. Chesnut’s Diary. He found it the best single source for background 
material for his novel (p. vii). When he began preparing for publication an 
enlarged edition of the Diary, his enthusiasm increased. A reading of the new 
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edition explains his enthusiastn, for it is a more complete and human document 
than the earlier one. 

Mr. Williams’ edition is nearly twice as long as the one published by Myrta 
Lockett Avary in 1905. It includes uncomplimentary items which were formerly 
omitted. Many of Mrs. Chesnut’s expressed disapprovals of Confederate leaders 
and institutions such as Joseph E. Johnston, P. G. T. Beauregard, R. B. Rhett, 
and slavery are here published for the first time. Thes. inclusions reveal her 
frankness and objectivity. Once when a friend saw her diary Mrs. Chesnut 
was shocked that someone knew about her ‘‘plain speaking and candour. What 
have I not said, intending no eye save mine to rest upon this page” (p. 173). 

The editor has included many other things which were omitted from the 
original edition, such as family letters and accounts of Mrs. Chesnut’s readings, 
her gay life in Richmond, her boredom at her plantation, and her loyalty to 
Davis and hostility to his enemies. He includes her reports of the jealousies of 
South Carolinians toward North Carolinians and Virginians and vice versa. 
The ardent love-making of General John B. Hood for “Buck” Preston before 
he left to join Joseph E. Johnston in Georgia is given considerable space, al- 
though it was barely mentioned in the earlier edition. Many stories and a great 
deal of gossip of Richmond and Columbia are added—things which reveal 
Mrs. Chesnut as even more human and interesting than was shown formerly. 

Usually Mrs. Chesnut is gentle and sympathetic, although she is sometimes 
caustic. “Governor Moore,” she says, for instance, “came and prosed until I 
yawned myself out’’ (p. 23). She disliked the unfriendly press which “called 
Mrs. President Davis portly and middle-aged” (p. 101). She refers to the 
women of Richmond who kept boarders as “decayed ladies” (p. 279). Mrs. 
Chesnut was humiliated by the fact that she bore no children. As compensation 
she boasted that she had the power to make others admire and be jealous of 
her (p. 25). 

The most important addition is the section covering the period September 
24, 1861, to February 20, 1862. This part was omitted in the Avary edition 
because, as Mr. Williams conjectures, it was at the time misplaced (p. 139 n.). 
Here Mrs. Chesnut gives much space to the murder of Betsy Witherspoon, a 
neighbor, by her slaves and to the author’s fear of insurrections. Frequently she 
returns to the topic. Several times in this section she expresses her disapproval 
of slavery, although she advances no method for getting rid of the institution. 
This section also includes a good deal on her father-in-law whom she pictures 
as a domineering although kindhearted large planter. The life on the plantation 
which she thoroughly disliked is also discussed. It is a valuable addition. 

A part of another section which was written in October, 1863, about the pre- 
ceding fourteen months was omitted in the earlier edition. It is in the form of 
reminiscences rather than a diary. In the Avary edition some of this section was 
published as though it were a diary; even the exact dates were assigned. The 
contents show that Mr. Williams rather than the former editor is correct in 
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calling this part reminiscences. The part before August, 1862, and after October, 
1863, is a diary. 

The editor of the new edition indicates that he has omitted poems, newspaper 
clippings, and accounts of incidents which in his judgment were of no human 
or historical value, especially after Lincoln’s assassination (p. x). These omis- 
sions constitute about one-fourth of the original manuscript. He has made minor 
changes, such as occasionally adding a verb or subject to make the book more 
readable. He also has modernized the punctuation. His footnotes, although too 
brief, are valuable. Unfortunately, many names are unidentified. There is a 
satisfactory index. The result is not a scholarly work, but it is a human and 
valuable document which is a great improvement over the old edition. 


Birmingham-Southern College HENRY T. SHANKS 


Wade Hampton and the Negro: The Road Not Taken. By Hampton M. 
Jarrell. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 
209. Frontispiece, appendixes, bibliography. $3.50.) 


It may come as a shock to dyed-in-the-wool white-supremacists to learn that 
Wade Hampton, ex-Confederate cavalry general and the idol of the South 
Carolina whites after the Civil War, advocated limited Negro suffrage. Indeed, 
he not only favored the enfranchisement of literate and propertied Negroes in 
i865 but rallied thousands of former slaves to his standard in the guberna- 
torial race of 1876 when the Carpetbag government was finally overthrown. 

The author, who stems from the same ancestral line as Wade Hampton, 
uses the career of his illustrious kinsman to develop the theme that there was 
a course of moderation—"'a road not taken’’—in the working out of the pat- 
tern of race relations during Reconstruction. The blame for the failure to avert 
the tragedy of bitterness and bad government should perhaps rest on the should- 
ers of both Southerners of prejudice and narrow vision and of northern Radical 
Republicans animated by political selfishness and uncompromising idealism. 

In developing the theme of Radical revolution and Conservative counterrevo- 
lution, the author picks his way through three turbulent decades of South 
Carolina history. But the study is in no sense a comprehensive political history 
of the state from 1865 to 1895. Rather it tells in relatively brief compass the 
story of the rise and fall of the Negro’s political power and the influence which 
Wade Hampton exerted on these developments. The interpretation is distinctly 
favorable to Hampton and sharply critical of his detractors, such as Martin W. 
Gary and Benjamin R. Tillman. 

The reader can scarcely be immune to the charm of this gentleman of the 
old school who could, with an air of noblesse oblige, mount the stump and 
appeal for the support of the Negro voters with promise of fair treatment. 
According to his own estimate, he received not less than 17,000 votes from 
them in 1876. The old soldier was not opposed to using strong tactics when 
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strength was needed, but his formula was “force without violence.” Following 
his victory he observed: “I felt that I was the governor of the colored people 
as much as the white people and that their rights would be protected as fully 
as the others” (p. 61). 

The paternalistic leadership of Wade Hampton, the aristocrat, was, however, 
to be superseded by that of a bitter plebeian, Benjamin R. Tillman, who rallied 
the “wool-hat boys’ against both the aristocrats and the Negroes. Agrarian 
reform and Negro disfranchisement were twin objectives of the Tillmanites, 
and a Tillman-controlled legislature refused to send Hampton back to the 
United States Senate in 1890. Hampton's voice was now too feeble to stem the 
tide. 

While making extensive use of such authoritative secondary works as Simkins 
and Woody's South Carolina during Reconstruction and Simkins’ Pitchfork Ben 
Tillman, the author has by no means overlooked the sources. Significant items 
from Hampton's correspondence are printed in full in the appendixes. The 
style is generally good and the central thesis is not overworked. 


Randolph-Macon College W. A. MABRY 


Alabama's First Railroad Commission, 1881-1885. By James F. Doster. (Uni- 
versity, Alabama: The Author, 1949. Pp. v, 192. Maps, bibliography. 
$1.50.) 


Soon after being appointed president of Alabama’s first Railroad Commis- 
sion, Walter L. Bragg found that the determination of satisfactory rates would 
be one of his most troublesome problems. Before calculating what a reasonable 
return on an investment was, the commissioners had to know the value of the 
investment. In view of the chaotic state of finances during Reconstruction this 
was a difficult task. Contrary to expectations, President Bragg found that it 
was the lowering of rates, not the raising, that caused the railroads to be 
criticized. 

Before beginning this study Professor Doster expected to find that the rail- 
roads had ruthlessly exploited the state and had manipulated the legislature to 
suit their whims. Investigation revealed that this preconceived picture was not 
in accord with the facts. Economic forces more than anything else dictated the 
actions of the lines. 

As would be expected, Professor Doster traces briefly the extension of rail- 
road lines in Alabama and early attempts at regulation of various practices. 
More detail is supplied on the background of the Act of 1881, showing that 
there was a vague, unorganized, public anticorporate feeling present at the time. 
The main demand for regulation and establishment of a commission, however, 
came from the commercial centers such as Montgomery and Mobile, which 
thought that regulation would either retain or re-establish commercial ascend- 
ancy in their respective areas. 
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The three commissioners provided for in the original act had no power to 
enforce their decisions. Their chief weapon was publicity. This proved adequate 
in the early years. With but few exceptions the railroads acquiesced in the find- 
ings of the commission and made every effort to comply with commission rul- 
ings. 

In three of the chapters summaries are presented of various cases that came 
before the board. These deal with a variety of subjects from fencing to station 
accommodations. From the insistence upon the provision of drinking water on 
trains and at stations it may be concluded that travelers were a thirsty lot and 
that not as much strong spirits was consumed as commonly has been supposed. 

The cases which Professor Doster presents reveal not only the difficulties of 
the railroads but also the life of the people. The records which he has examined 
should be extremely useful to social and economic historians. 

Presentation of the material is somewhat unique for a formal study. To 
some extent the use of “we” might indicate that the material had been given 
in a series of lectures, but the extensive use of quotations would make this 
doubtful. More curious is the following: ‘I have somewhere seen a copy of 
confidential instructions sent to a railroad representative in Alabama by an 
officer of the road, authorizing him to compromise forthwith any claim for 
damage to cattle at one-half the damage figure claimed.” Elsewhere the study 
is well documented. 

As the author indicates, this study does not present a definitive picture of 
the period under review. It does, however, constitute a period in the history 
of the Railroad Commission from its establishment to the decline of its power, 
brought about by attempts to decide what points would be competitive in Ala- 
bama. In demanding that Opelika be put on the same competitive basis as 
Columbus, Georgia, the commission attempted to usurp powers commonly re- 
served to railroads and became involved in interstate regulation. This complex 
problem of rates is receiving further study by Professor Doster. 


Air University Percy SOUTH 


A. North Carolina Naturalist: H. H. Brimley. Selections from his Writings. 
Edited by Eugene P. Odum. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 205. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Herbert H. Brimley was born on an English farm in 1861. A chance meeting 
with an American immigration agent in a period of economic depression led 
his parents to emigrate to North Carolina with most of their children in De- 
cember, 1880. They arrived in Raleigh the last day of the year, and instead of 
the subtropical climate that they might have expected they found the tempera- 
ture far below freezing. But the place evidently appealed to them, and they 
settled there. 


Herbert tried farming and teaching for awhile, with indifferent success, and 
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then joined with his brother Clement, two years younger, in setting up a taxi- 
dermy business. That continued for about twenty years, but as early as 1884 
Herbert was engaged to prepare exhibits of the local birds and fishes for the 
Centennial Exposition in Raleigh. That gradually led to the establishment of 
a state museum, of which he was director until his retirement in 1937. He 
married a North Carolina lady in 1913, and he died in 1946. 

H. H. Brimley was an enthusiastic sportsman, naturalist, and collector. He 
published many accounts of his collecting trips in sporting and natural history 
magazines and left several unpublished manuscripts. He will probably be best 
remembered for a handsome North Carolina Geological Survey volume on the 
birds of the state, by the Brimley brothers and their friend T. Gilbert Pearson. 
The whole edition of that, just ready for binding, was destroyed by a fire in 
the state printer's establishment in 1913, which delayed its appearance six years 
but gave opportunity for some revisions. Another edition, still further revised, 
was published in 1942. 

A liberal selection from his writings is now combined in a book edited by 
Eugene P. Odum, a former disciple of his (and son of Howard W. Odum of 
the University of North Carolina, well known for his publications on southern 
social problems). 

The book will naturally be of greatest interest to sportsmen, zoologists, and 
museum men. Its chief interest for historians will be Brimley’s impressions of 
Raleigh in 1880, his description of a state fair there in the nineties, and his 
accounts of the abundance of game in the old days before game laws were con- 
sidered necessary. 

When the Brimleys first set foot in Raleigh it had unpaved and muddy 
streets and no running water (and presumably no electric lights or telephones). 
But such conveniences were not found anywhere in America in those days, ex- 
cept in some of the larger cities. (The reviewer saw his first electric lights 
installed in a Massachusetts town of about 7,000 inhabitants in 1887, his first 
waterworks in a Georgia town of about 3,000 in 1890, and his first telephones 
in a larger Georgia town in 1892.) 

However, Raleigh was far from being a crude frontier town in those days, 
as younger readers might imagine. The University of North Carolina had been 
established about thirty miles farther inland about ninety years before, and 
Raleigh had about 10,000 inhabitants, being the largest city in the state except 
for Wilmington. In the Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society for 
May, 1930, the reviewer published a study of the North Carolinians listed in 
the 1927 edition of American Men of Science, and found six scientists then 
living who were born in Raleigh before 1880 (and one from Wake County 
unspecified), and five born there later. The Brimley brothers doubtless became 
acquainted with most of these sooner or later, and very likely some older scien- 
tists who died before 1927, and others born elsewhere who located there. And 
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that probably influenced their decision to remain there, especially after the 
State College of Agriculture was established close by in 1889. 


University of Alabama ROLAND M. HARPER 


Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism. By Philip P. Wiener. With a 
foreword by John Dewey. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xvi, 288. Appendix, notes. $5.00.) 


Social Thought in America: The Revolt Against Formalism. By Morton G. 
White. (New York: Viking Press, 1949. Pp. x, 260. Notes. $3.50.) 


These two books are very welcome arrivals on the still incomplete scene of 
American intellectual history. Both of them are real contributions to the under- 
standing of our recent past, and both concentrate on the pragmatic tradition 
that has been this nation’s most distinctive philosophical enterprise. Since prag- 
matic philosophy, in its broadest sense, has been far more than an academic 
school of thought, its effect upon vital institutions like education, law, and 
politics itself has been palpable and sizable. These books accordingly should 
interest historians and the intelligent reading public as well as the professional 
philosophers. I might add that this is a compliment to the authors, both of 
them professors of philosophy who have managed to avoid the insufferable ter- 
minological armor of academic philosophy and to cultivate a broad sympathy 
for the area where theoretical knowledge issues in social practices and belief. 


Mr. Wiener has written about the impact of revolutionary theory on the 
philosophical minds that gathered in the late nineteenth century in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to form the ‘Metaphysical Club” under the leadership of the 
philosophical genius, Charles Sanders Peirce. In separate chapters, Mr. Wiener 
reviews the doctrines of Chauncey Wright, Peirce, William James, John Fiske, 
Nicholas St. John Green (a minor luminary, compared to the others), and 
Justice Holmes. In the meetings of this extraordinary club, Mr. Wiener sees 
the attempt to make philosophy a useful instrument not only for understanding 
the new scientific world after Darwin, but also for promoting social doctrines 
compatible with an experimental temper of mind and with humane and liberal 
ideals of conduct and social welfare. Summing up the legacy of the founders 
of American pragmatism, Mr. Wiener proposes the following as key ideas: 
(1) an empirical respect for the complexity of existence, necessitating the as- 
sumption that a plurality of concepts is required to do justice to the varied 
problems of men in their evolutionary struggles; (2) a careful avoidance of 
the eternal as an absolute frame of reference, and an emphasis upon temporal 
change in describing nature; (3) the cautionary linkage of descriptions of 
reality with the human categories and mental standards to which the descrip- 
tions are inevitably related; (4) the recognition that the mind interacts with 
the physical and social environment in a contingent and precarious fashion and 
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that human knowledge is therefore fallible; and (5) a deeply felt regard for 
the democratic freedom of the individual, supported by the belief that this is 
the indispensable condition for progress both in science and in society. 

While Mr. Wiener’s book contains considerable new source material (which 
Mr. White’s does not) and while his treatment is thoughtfully confined to a 
single theme which proves to be central to the early work of the pragmatic 
thinkers, his exposition lacks the easy brilliance of Mr. White’s. But Mr. White 
offers more than easy brilliance; he has incisive analytic powers of considerable 
range, and the intellectual audacity to essay firm judgments about the quality 
of work of John Dewey and the other giant figures in the social sciences who 
developed twentieth-century liberalism. 

The purpose of Mr. White’s book is to examine critically our liberal heritage 
as it is represented by the thought of Dewey, Veblen, Beard, Robinson, and 
Holmes. It is an exciting study in the history of ideas, full of many fertile sug- 
gestions, and supported by excellent discussions of questions like the nature of 
cause in history and the relationship of ethical values to empirical science. I 
do not believe, however, that Mr. White succeeds in establishing his basic 
thesis. What is supposed to unite the group of liberal thinkers under considera- 
tion is their joint “revolt against formalism.’ Careful analysis indicates, how- 
ever, that formalism means utterly different things for most of these thinkers. 
For Dewey, formalism means primarily the ontological logic of the Aristo- 
telians; for Holmes, the logic of Austinian jurisprudence; for Veblen, the logic 
of Mill’s method of political economy with its attendant economic laws that 
are no more than suppressed definitions. The point is that each member of the 
group Mr. White considers to be united is only rebelling against “empty” 
formalism. And there is an important distinction between a revolt against 
formalism and a revolt against empty formalism. In the light of this distinction, 
Dewey, while not a logician in the same sense in which Carnap is one, develops 
a theory of inquiry which gives a high place to logic as a tool of inquiry and 
rightly conceives logic naturalistically. 

If Mr. White's thesis is viewed as the attempt to establish the liberal tradi- 
tion in the period between the 1890's and the 1930's, it gives rise to another 
series of questions. Why has he failed to take account of some figures—C. S. 
Peirce, W. C. Mitchell, J. M. Clark, C. H. Cooley, to mention only a few— 
who are more important than some members of the group arbitrarily selected 
by the author, certainly more important than James Harvey Robinson, for ex- 
ample. Obviously, it is necessary to limit one’s selection in any study of this 
sort, and Mr. White does make a plea for his selection on the grounds of 
necessary limitation. Doubtless this is always a matter of judgment and prefer- 
ence. The figures selected are, for the most part, important thinkers and influ- 
ences. Had Mr. White included other eminent figures of the sort named above, 
he should have been able to achieve a more representative study of the main 
current of recent American liberal thought; and I think it would then have 
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become clear that the “revolt against formalism” is not the central feature of 
the tradition, but rather an experimental temper of mind and an emphasis on 
instrumental and empirical features of method in successful thinking. Inci- 
dentally, this interpretation of the liberal tradition would be consistent with a 
recognition of the role of formal elements in thought, and would better account 
for the important developments in logic contributed by Peirce, in the theory of 
inquiry by Dewey, in statistical methods by Mitchell, and in critical explorations 
of basic notions of subject matter common to Holmes, in legal philosophy, and 
to P. W. Bridgman, in the logic of modern physics. 

Once one recognizes that most of these American thinkers were concerned 
with the importance of both logical and empirical elements in successful inquiry, 
and that they valued inquiry additionally for its role in changing our social 
conditions for the better, it becomes clear that the thought of the past half- 
century is not something that can be discarded. In fact, it appears that these 
liberal thinkers were grappling with much the same problems that Mr. White 
promises to grapple with in further studies. I should suspect that Mr. White's 
promise to solve many basic problems in the methodology of the social sciences 
and in political philosophy is not likely to be fulfilled without achieving a 
serious control of concrete subject matter. Therefore, it might be the case that 
Mr. White will continue, in future, to elaborate a program of work to be done, 
rather than doing it. In this way he would merit one of the charges he now 
levels at John Dewey. There is this difference, however: that his evaluation of 
Dewey skims over the enormous real work Dewey has done in education, trans- 
forming the entire school system and overhauling the methods employed in 
educating young people for democracy, not only in the United States but also 
in a great part of the civilized world. 

Though these remarks have been critical, the purpose has not been to ignore 
the many illuminating insights in the history of ideas that Mr. White has 
achieved. It is because this book is as intelligent and stimulating as it is, that 
applause should be mingled with serious criticism. 


New York University ADRIENNE KOCH 


Horses and Heroes: The Story of the Horse in America for 450 Years. By 
Frazier Hunt and Robert Hunt. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1949. Pp. xiv, 306. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.50.) 


Frazier and Robert Hunt, a father-and-son team, have put together in episodic 
form a long list of stories in which the horse has had a part in the making of 
American history. It is possibly the most complete collection of such accounts 
in a single volume and will be of interest to horsemen as well as historians. It 
provides dates and details of numerous exploits and adventures. 

Of particular interest, perhaps, will be the chapters having to do with the 
feats of horses and riders in connection with the development of the West. 
These are recounted in considerable detail—enough, at any rate, to make one 
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thankful for modern transportation and appreciative of the rigors which pre- 
ceded it. 

The stories are arranged roughly in chronological succession, without an 
attempt to give a full history of any type or breed. The authors are careful in 
most instances to distinguish between legend and documentary evidence, but 
the sources of horse history do not always make this an easy task. 

Horses and Heroes, as its title implies, is quite worshipful. Superlatives 
abound: great, noble, magnificent, famous, renowned, astounding, bizarre, fabu- 
lous, fantastic, wonderful, memorable, indescribable, perfect, unapproachable, 
unforgettable, rare, unique, strange, magic, romantic, matchless, deathless, 
glorious, inspired, illustrious, immortal, and so on. But it is nevertheless the 
product of painstaking research and gives many a revealing—and necessarily 
nostalgic—glimpse of the partnership of horse and man in the development of 
a new nation. 

With reference to “the magnificent Peter McCue,” one of the foundation 
sires of the quarter horse, the authors follow the current tradition of the South- 
west, asserting without question that his sire was the quarter horse Dan Tucker. 
No mention is made of the fact that he was originally registered in the Ameri- 
can Stud Book as the son of a Thoroughbred sire, or that he raced, with an 
undistinguished record, with the pedigree of a Thoroughbred. It is one of the 
minor mysteries of horse history how he came by his quarter horse ancestry 
after his descendants had proved their merit in that field. 

Peculiarly enough, it is the chapter headed ‘Keeping the Records Straight” 
which seems to take advantage of the most opportunities to get the records 
wrong. It has to do with Thoroughbreds (registered running race horses), 
which have a longer and more complete documentation of performance than 
any other breed. Jerome Park was not renamed Belmont Park. Spendthrift did 
not thrill the world in 1900, unless it was because his son Kingston stood at 
the head of the list of sires; Spendthrift was foaled in 1876. Man o’ War did 
not “retire from stud at fourteen years old’; his trainer was Feustel, not Fensel. 
Papyrus was not owned by Ben Brush, but by Ben Irish. Equipoise was not bred 
by J. H. Whitney, but by Harry Payne Whitney; his 3-year-old season was not 
“disastrous,” but was simply limited to three starts because of an injury. Whirl- 
away did not earn ‘$576,670, to be exact.” 

These are perhaps forgivable errors, since the authors have done an excellent 
job of piecing together the stories where dependable references are further to 
seek. 


Lexington, Kentucky J. A. Estes 
The Potomac. By Frederick Gutheim. (New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1949. Pp. [x], 436. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


To write a history of the Potomac in the present state of research and pub- 
lication on the subject is indeed a brave undertaking. Frederick Gutheim of 
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the New York Herald Tribune and the Potomac valley has recently completed 
the task after a long wartime interruption. His manuscript, printed as a volume 
in the Rivers of America series, reflects clearly the extent and limitations of 
published accounts on the area. 

The principal problem in dealing with the Potomac is that of integrating in 
a continuous narrative brief studies of successive civilizations which have flour- 
ished in the valley. As a solution the author utilizes the familiar technique of 
broad generalizations illustrated by representative incidents and individuals. In 
this he is generally successful. The Potomac is a refreshingly readable volume 
intended primarily for the popular trade; it does not pretend to be an original 
contribution to historical scholarship. As a general work the book emphasizes 
the dramatic, the colorful, the traditional in the history of the valley. Mr. 
Gutheim reviews, as far as his material permits, Indian, Tidewater, Piedmont, 
Revolutionary, and ante-bellum life in the Potomac watershed. The Carters and 
other leading families of the region receive considerable attention as do the 
activities of the irrepressible Thomas Cresap and the Ohio Company, the Mount 
Vernon conference preceding the federal Constitutional Convention, the tragic 
personal career of Governor Francis Thomas of Maryland, and the equally 
sordid story of John Wilkes Booth’s flight through the lower Potomac country. 
There is also a rather large amount of space devoted to the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the valley, as well as an adequate summary of many 
episodes in the early history of Washington. 

Mr. Gutheim writes sympathetically, enthusiastically, and at times exuber- 
antly of the Potomac in a volume that contains many lively passages. His pre- 
occupation with his subject, however, betrays him on occasion by distorting 
his sense of proportion. This is especially apparent in the chapters on early 
trade and settlement and in the brief summary of the Civil War along the 
Potomac. The general criticism that the river (which is frequently entirely 
ignored) is primarily an excuse for a history of the valley is a valid one, al- 
though this treatment may be unavoidable in view of the available sources. The 
author’s penchant for claiming many ‘‘firsts’’ for the Potomac region is an un- 
fortunate and unnecessary indulgence; the Potomac is generally recognized as 
historically prominent. 

Mr. Gutheim’s personal background and interests probably account for other 
criticisms of the volume. There is little attempt to analyze the historical setting 
of the familiar events related. The narrative is uneven; the chapters on the rise 
of internal improvements and the Civil War, for which competent sources are 
available, are quite thin in content though adequate in length. There is little 
on the lower valley after 1820 and virtually nothing on the Potomac after the 
Civil War. The author's literary style frequently leads him to overwrite his 
evidence, using unduly imaginative ‘‘color’ material and questionably sweeping 
generalizations. He is at his best in the descriptive rather than interpretive pas- 
sages of the book. Finally there is a distressing tendency for errors to crop up 
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in the limited illustrative detail included. To mention but one chapter, in “The 
Potomac Route to the West,”” for which the author generously cites the reviewer 
as a source, there are at least a half-dozen factual errors. In a book as interesting 
as The Potomac this is indeed unfortunate, for as another student in the field 
wrote recently, ‘It is hard not to distrust volumes when such carelessness in 
fact is observed.” 


Washington and Jefferson College WALTER S. SANDERLIN 


The Ohio. By R. E. Banta. (New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. {x}, 592. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The majestic Ohio, drawing vitality from the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers near its source and tapping historic western country before pouring its 
strength into the Mississippi, was—and is—a stream to conjure with. Down 
its beautiful waters journeyed thousands of nineteenth-century travelers, all in- 
tent upon bending the land of promise to their will. The pageantry of their 
dreams, some practical and worth while and others idiotically fanciful, for better 
or worse impressed upon the fringe of settlement an unusual pattern of life. 
Thus it is that the story of the people and the land and the river blend har- 
moniously into a common history. 

Mr. Banta has recognized this oneness, seeing clearly that the Ohio was only 
one factor in his narrative of the river. He has understood the imperative neces- 
sity of placing the river against its proper historical background—against the 
whole big sweep of the western movement. This is why he devotes a chapter 
to telling how La Belle Riviére was found, why he narrates again the struggle 
of France and England for control of a continent, why he retells the well-known 
details of the western aspects of the American Revolution. Because river could 
not be separated from land and because both land and stream could not be 
divorced from movers, Mr. Banta shows the coming of peoples in whose eyes 
gleamed land hunger. He lets travelers from abroad describe the Ohio country 
and he permits the pioneers themselves to spin their tall tales and dance at 
hoedowns. The starry-eyed Utopians—Shakers, Rappites, Owenites—work out 
their heavens on earth. The author discusses frontier education, the progress of 
the arts, beginnings of railroads, and the importance of coal. His concluding 
chapter is an interpretation of the river and region in modern times. 

Page by page, The Ohio is a fascinating volume. A tremendous amount of 
work went into it. Mr. Banta’s extensive bibliography testifies to that. In many 
instances, detail is vivid and characterizations apt. Yet, with all its research and 
color, the volume is marred by two rather serious defects. It seems to lack unity 
and interpretation. The details are there, but the historical overview is not. 
Because of this, the single page is better than the book. Then too, the Ohio 
River sometimes is lost in the land and the people and the background. This 
reviewer would have liked more river life, more steamboats, more steamboat 
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captains—more of the river itself with its currents and green islands and float- 
ing honky-tonks and grocery boats and its wonderful tall tales and typical bal- 
lads. Somehow or other, the Ohio River is not the hero of the volume, but is 
only a protagonist of the Ohio region. Perhaps, after all, this is as it should be. 
Mr. Banta’s book is a most welcome contribution to the literature of the West, 
and he is to be congratulated upon the success which he attained. This reviewer 
knows full well that it is easier to review a book than to write one. 


University of Minnesota Puitip D. JoRDAN 


Nashville: “Athens of the South.” By Henry McRaven. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
Scheer & Jervis, 1949. Pp. xiv, 303. Illustrations, appendices, bibliography. 
$3.50.) 


Historians have devoted time and effort producing additional lives of promi- 
nent individuals and in rescuing lesser characters from oblivion, leaving to local 
patriots the more important task of compiling biographies of great cities. In 
these parochial annals worthy leaders are hyperbolized; villains rarely emerge; 
triumphs, including an impressive number of ‘‘firsts,”” are overdrawn; and dis- 
asters leave scarcely a trace. 

Nashville properly remembers its founders, James Robertson and John Donel- 
son, who chose to chase the Indians from their wilderness lairs rather than to 
help expel the British from American soil. It would be pointless to mention 
later eminent native and adopted sons in a brief review of a book that allows 
the reader to believe that, with some exceptions, they achieved distinction away 
from Nashville rather than by contributing to its progress. 

Most other worthies, it seems, guilty of the indiscretion of becoming natives 
of other places, made what amends they could by visiting the Tennessee capital. 
The author shows his appreciation for their thoughtfulness by recounting in 
needless detail the receptions accorded them. 

In relating the rising city to the occupation of the wilderness, geographical 
setting, diplomatic intrigue, westward movement, cotton, and slavery, the author 
leaves the reader almost entirely to his own resources. The roles of land specu- 
lators, newspapers, steamboats, railroads, the telephone and telegraph, and even 
churches, schools, publishers, and theaters are either wholly neglected or inade- 
quately depicted. 

The city had its share of cholera, and doubtless of other epidemics, which 
the author fails to mention. Leaders probably took such preventive measures 
against these hazards to life as the lights of their times suggested, but their 
works are slighted. Fires occurred frequently here as in other cities of the nine- 
teenth century, but we learn little of the measures taken to prevent or combat 
them. From this book one might assume that the Negroes’ role in the develop- 
ment of Nashville, save for the Fisk Jubilee Singers, was little greater than in 
that of Bangor, Maine. 
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In devoting one of his thirty-two chapters mainly to the murder of Edward 
Ward Carmack, merely alluding to the background of the crime and giving 
some general results, the author reveals his sense of proportion and the meager 
research on which his book rests. The visit of President Rutherford B. Hayes 
is awarded another chapter. 

The work will have a certain appeal to the general reader and to genealogists. 
The index is adequate; the bibliography is limited. 


Mississippi State College for Women Ottis CLARK SKIPPER 


The Department of State: A History of Its Organization, Procedure, and Per- 
sonnel. By Graham H. Stuart. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949. Pp. xii, 517. Illustrations, notes, appendix. $7.50.) 


The author has prepared a broad history of the Department of State from its 
beginnings to the present time. He has organized his study largely around the 
Secretaries of State, in some instances devoting a single chapter to the depart- 
ment under one secretary. There are thirty-six chapters; twelve of these deal 
with the sixteen years of the department’s history since 1933. The account is 
chiefly drawn from published documents, department publications, and _sec- 
ondary works; no new bodies of original materials appear in the notes. The 
author in the later chapters leans very heavily upon the Department of State 
Press Releases and the Department of State Bulletin. 

The only accounts with which the present book can be compared are Samuel 
Flagg Bemis (ed.), American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy (10 
vols., New York, 1927) and Gaillard Hunt, The Department of State of the 
United States (New Haven, 1914). The former deals almost exclusively with 
foreign policy, while the latter is a sketch of the Department of State in the 
period of the first decade of the twentieth century with but few excursions into 
the realm of history. Professor Stuart has woven into one synthesis the story 
of the department’s development from a staff of three to one of nearly six 
thousand employees. He has described both “Its Organization, Procedure, and 
Personnel,” and something of its foreign policies pursued under the direction 
of the department’s leadership during the 160 years of the republic. One of the 
subdued themes running through the account is the great devotion of public 
servants laboring under difficulties caused principally by lack of financial sup- 
port commensurate with the importance of the work of the department. 

One aspect of the department’s operation did not receive adequate treatment 
in this book despite the inclusion of the word “‘procedure” in the title. This 
was particularly noticeable in the chapters dealing with the period of World 
War II and after. Much is made of the complex character of the department 
and of the number and size of divisions and offices, but little attention is de- 
voted to the processes whereby planning and advice are translated into policies 
and action. Given the number, size, and complexity of present-day problems of 
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foreign affairs, questions of procedure naturally arise. How can the wishes of 
the people be brought sharply into focus on international affairs, and how can 
these wishes be transmuted into action? How can the bureaucracy be made 
responsive and how can it be made responsible to the public? How is the advice 
of experts brought to bear upon the formation of policy? These are questions 
that are not adequately answered in this study. 

Professor Stuart’s book is a valuable survey of the history of the department. 
He might have related the affairs of the department more extensively to the 
broader streams of historical development; but, then, the history doubtless could 
not have been poured into one volume. The serious student of American his- 
tory will find this book a useful and ready source of information concerning 
the main outlines of the department's history; he will not, however, find it to 
be an exhaustive and deeply penetrating examination of the role of the State 
Department in the affairs of the government. 


Stanford University GEORGE HARMON KNOLES 


History of United States Naval Aviation. By Archibald D. Turnbull and Clif- 
ford L. Lord. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 345. 
Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


An old military truism holds that there is a fine line separating court-martial 
and decoration. Congress presents the highest award granted by the American 
people. When such an award is posthumously made by special act of Congress 
with another special act whereby the dead officer is promoted from colonel to 
major general in an attempt to rectify what the people consider to have been 
the injustice of a court-martial decision, those actions may not be the final 
verdict of history. But when historians in turn attempt to reverse the reversed 
decision without documentation, eyebrows are perforce raised. 

There are many heroes of naval aviation. The struggles of a few of the 
earlier ones are nicely sketched by Turnbull and Lord. There are more unheroic 
characters: short-visioned cabinet officers (unnamed), brass-bound battleship 
admirals (no living ones named), channel-blocking bureaucrats, and parsimoni- 
ous congressmen (the latter treated collectively). The heroes here discussed 
include only those who courageously labored against the stultification imposed 
by the unheroic. Next to the Axis warlords (not mentioned) and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (who heroically found ways to circumvent Congress and his Bureau 
of the Budget) the men who did most to triumph over the unheroic were 
Captain W. I. Chambers, Admirals B. A. Fiske, J. H. Towers, M. L. Bristol, 
and especially Admiral W. A. Moffett, plus Brigadier General (later Colonel 
and now “Major General”) Billy Mitchell. The Axis warlords were, of course, 
no heroes; and Mitchell, to the navy, was a scheming, impertinent miscreant. 
Both Moffett and Mitchell were masters of the great game of public relations. 
Moffett is praised and has this book dedicated to his memory; Mitchell, who 
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refused to play according to navy rules and worked from his postulate that 
“changes in military systems come about only through the pressure of public 
opinion or disaster in war,” is reconvicted. The authors do not use the quotation 
above nor others from such articles as that which Mitchell wrote for the Sep- 
tember, 1920, American Review of Reviews in which he begged the navy to 
equip itself with carriers. Grudgingly the authors admit that ‘General Mitchell 
gave wholly unintentional support [!} . . . by violently criticizing the lack of 
proper organization in Naval Aviation.” 

If one should confine his reading of this little five-dollar book to Chapters 
XVI and XVIII, entitled respectively “Agitation for an Independent Air 
Force’ and ‘The Bombing Tests,” he might conclude that service loyalty had 
interfered with scholarship. Upon reading the whole account, however, he 
should decide that it is a good resume of the development of naval aviation 
from a Constitution Avenue standpoint and is therefore a valuable contribu- 
tion. It is well organized and easily read despite exasperating paragraphing. 

The publishers share the blame for a grossly misleading title. But the war- 
time Navy Department must bear a greater share. Just as naval aviation prior 
to Pearl Harbor suffered frustration in achieving recognition and appreciation, 
so too did its uniformed historians suffer during 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
Not until the war was nearing its close did naval authority decide to utilize its 
erstwhile regimented scholars for historical research and writing to be accom- 
plished in accordance with their own professional standards. By then it was 
very late. In 1944, trying to make up for lost time, the Navy Department placed 
a four-star retired admiral at the head of a purposeful historical project, sepa- 
rate from that conducted by Naval Intelligence and its Office of Public Rela- 
tions. By then, vast amounts of “‘historical data” were lost, forever unassembled, 
or buried within tons of paper. By then the co-ordination necessary to produce 
a concise naval history was unobtainable. Too many individuals and bureaus 
had their own ideas and segregated provinces. One result is a 323-page text 
called the History of United States Naval Aviation, six pages of which have to 
do with what happened during the recent war. To be sure Morison is doing his 
delightfully written volumes on operations as a whole, and some will consider 
these to be adequate. He plans to publish fifteen volumes. Albion is commuting 
to Washington where he is supervising the preparation of ‘administrative his- 
tory.” Then there are the ‘‘first narrative” Battle Reports done by Naval Intel- 
ligence’s W. Karig and others. There are also in process several volumes being 
done by civilian employees of the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air). 
Henry M. Dater has already published The Navy's Air War. Helen R. Fair- 
banks has published for the Bureau of Yards and Docks two volumes of Build- 
ing the Navy's Bases in World War II. Even the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery now has a postwar historical project. 

When all of these belated and disjointed projects are considered there seems 
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to be no justification for the title given to Turnbull and Lord’s contribution 
except in the realm of salesmanship. 

The complete lack of documentation in this volume seems to indicate that 
the authors found no means to wend their way through the ridiculous naval 
regulations having to do with security. In their seven-page bibliography, which 
is largely a reference to collections in the National Archives and the Library of 
Congress, there are cited twelve studies done by the Aviation History Unit, 
including one on “Aviation Training, 1911-1939" by Mr. Lord who hopes 
that those monographs “‘still under Security Classification . . . will be gen- 
erally available before long.” 

Until that time the historical profession and the great public and Congress 
are expected to agree with the authors’ conclusions ‘‘that this war, like every 
important war in history, had been won by sea power, but this time with a 
difference. Sea power could no longer be effective by controlling the waters of 
the earth on and under their surface. It must henceforth have one mighty arm 
reaching high into the air.” 


University of Alabama CLANTON W. WILLIAMS 


Virginia's State Government during the Second World War: Its Constitutional, 
Legislative, and Administrative Adaptations, 1942-1945. By Francis 
Howard Heller. (Richmond: Virginia State Library, 1949. Pp. xviti, 203. 
Illustrations, map, appendices. $2.00.) 


This volume is intended to present a portrayal of the government of Virginia 
during the second World War. The similarity of state governments makes the 
work illustrative of the general conditions which prevailed among the forty- 
eight states. It is one of a series of proposed studies on the participation of 
Virginia and Virginians in the war effort. 

Mr. Heller points out in an introductory chapter the primacy of the federal 
government in the conduct of war. The Virginia government, however, was not 
immune to the currents of the war years. Its machinery had to be tuned to closer 
co-ordination with the federal government, and governmental operations had 
to meet the exigencies created by the disruption of normal modes of life. The 
author shows how Virginia met the situation through (1) constitutional modi- 
fications, (2) legislative enactments, and (3) administrative adjustments. 

The Virginia constitution imposed certain restrictions on suffrage which had 
to be modified if soldiers were to have the right to vote. The practical political 
leaders wanted to make the ballot available to service personnel. They did not 
want the reformist element to use the crisis to secure a permanent liberalizing 
of the suffrage provisions. The efficient political machine, led by Governor 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., controlled the situation and secured a modification of 
the constitution that permitted servicemen to vote. Incidentally, the author 
points out that a very limited use was made of the privilege. 
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It would be logical to assume that numerous legislative enactments would be 
required to implement the war effort. The complete dominance of the national 
government in the field is evident by the revelation that of 1,005 laws enacted 
only 83 pertained “to defense and war-caused conditions” (p. 114). The im- 
portance of these measures would be difficult to evaluate, but it seemed to the 
reviewer that they were relatively unimportant to the war effort. 

The principal brunt of adjustment to the national war effort by the Virginia 
government fell upon the administrative agencies. Mr. Heller points out that 
these agencies carried on increased burdens of administration with numerically 
decreasing and quality-impoverished personnel in the face of critical material 
shortages. For example, the Division of Chemistry of the State Department of 
Agriculture lost twelve of its twenty-two chemists (p. 148). The State Police 
“had 109 troopers and 30 WASPS on its rosters” in 1945 out of an authorized 
strength of 403 (p. 135). A parallel decrease of personnel in many of the de- 
partments of government is noted by the author, but at the same time there was 
an increase in responsibilities. 

The book is well written. The author has a complete understanding of his 
subject. It is very likely that in any future crisis period of our history it will 
serve as an important source for precedents. 


Mississippi Southern College R. A. MCLEMORE 


Race Relations in a Democracy. By Ina Corinne Brown. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. x, 205. Bibliography. $3.00.) 


The Negro’s Morale: Group Identification and Protest. By Arnold M. Rose. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. x, 153. Appendix, 
bibliography. $2.50.) 


When the present century began, nine-tenths of the Negroes of the United 
States were concentrated in the southern states. About two-thirds were occupied 
in farming and in domestic service. The majority of Negroes of perhaps forty 
years of age and over had been born in slavery, and their children and grand- 
children represented only the first and second generations of free-born post- 
Civil War Negroes. In 1900 less than a third of the Negro children of America 
were attending the poor schools then available, and it was widely believed that 
even this fraction was much too high. Various devices were employed in the 
southern states to prevent Negroes from voting, and “Jim Crow” legislation 
had effectively segregated them in separate institutions. Although leaders like 
Booker Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois were championing the Negro cause, 
the great mass of both whites and Negroes seemed little concerned with issues 
of racial justice and welfare. It was a rather orderly world, and almost everyone 
was sure of himself and of his place in it. Whites and Negroes might differ in 
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their interpretations of the matter, but few, if any, questioned the existence of 
fundamental biological, mental, and moral racial differences. 

The first decade of the twentieth century was the last time the American 
people could take so much for granted—the rest of the half-century was to 
witness the gradual decline of racial certainty. The decline is bound up with 
the changed and changing position of the Negro in the American social order. 
In 1950 his social and economic status continues low, but it is not so uniformly 
low as in 1900; upper and middle economic and social classes have been further 
differentiated from the masses. About one-fourth of the Negro population of 
the United States now is living outside the South, mostly in the large cities of 
the North and West. In the South, too, the distribution of the Negro popula- 
tion has shifted significantly toward the cities. In the cities of both the North 
and the South Negroes have entered new divisions of labor, acquired new 
habits, and gained new conceptions of themselves. In their urban ghettos they 
have built and supported their own institutions and published their own news- 
papers. In their newspapers they have looked for and found new pictures of 
themselves, pictures that differ radically from the conceptions that Negroes 
traditionally have held of themselves and that whites have held of Negroes. 
They conceive of themselves as full citizens of the republic and dare to claim 
the ordinary rights and obligations of citizens. Accordingly, they object to seg- 
regation and discrimination and seek full integration into the nation’s economic 
and political life. 

A number of books have been written in recent years describing the move- 
ment of events and social forces that have been changing the pattern of race 
relations in America, but nowhere has the story been told more simply, more 
clearly, more accurately, or more temperately than in Miss Brown’s Race Rela- 
tions in a Democracy. It is, of course, an unfinished story. As Miss Brown 
says, ““Any book which purports to describe the current situation will be out 
of date before it has been long off the press.” It might be noted in passing that 
even Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, published in 1944, is almost dated, so 
rapidly are race relations in America changing. 

Perhaps the most significant change that has occurred in the past fifty years 
is the loss of faith by whites in their own doctrines of racial superiority. No 
longer are these doctrines supported by science, by religion, or even by common 
sense. The white racialist now has nothing to fall back upon except his own 
prejudice and nostalgia for the “good old days” when a Negro was content to 
be a Negro and not a man. The fixed system of ideas expressed in the claims 
of whites that they “know” and “‘understand’’ the Negro manifestly is breaking 
down. For the knowledge which both whites and Negroes professed to have 
of each other was only an external sort of knowledge. It was assumed to be 
true and exact because it measurably worked. On the basis of it whites and 
Negroes accommodated themselves to each other and lived together fairly peace- 
fully. They each adjusted to the appearance of things. 
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But now this “knowledge” docs not work, and we are being made aware of 
that ‘‘certain blindness” to the human wishes and aspirations of each other about 
which William James once wrote. Yet out of conflict and confusion there is 
evidence that external knowledge is slowly and painfully being replaced by a 
human and social type of knowledge which takes account of Negroes as persons 
rather than as utilities. To treat all men as ends rather than as means is the 
goal of the democratic process as it is of Christianity. Miss Brown's little book 
was written to advance this ideal. 

Since emancipation, Negroes have defined for themselves an objective which 
has gained general acceptance among them as something worth fighting for. 
This objective is not the broadening and easing of the Negro status which ap- 
parently motivated Booker Washington. It is not a Negro renaissance with re- 
turn to Africa as Marcus Garvey envisioned it. Nor is it individual passing into 
the white world—this is impractical or impossible for most Negroes. It is nothing 
less than the disappearance of Negro as a status identification. To achieve this 
goal Negroes have been mobilizing their fight. As a result, the fixed and docile 
“instinct” which William MacDougall once found to be native to the Negro 
race is rapidly being eliminated and is being replaced by a “militant” instinct. 

The Negro’s Morale is an analysis of the social-psychological changes inci- 
dent to the rise of an aggressive race consciousness among American Negroes 
as they have achieved a sense of mission and a casue. The author’s account of 
the growth of this consciousness is a needed supplement to the story of economic 
and social change in Negro life as Miss Brown tells it. But the growth of 
group identification or consciousness is equivalent to the growth of morale as 
Professor Rose uses this term. It will appear to some students that morale is a 
much more dynamic and creative force than such a conception allows. When 
around a goal is formed a sentiment and that degree of determination to 
achieve it which we ordinarily associate with the idea of morale, individuals 
seek reinforcement from others with whom they identify themselves. Group 
identification may thus be regarded as a consequence of morale but may con- 
ceivably exist without it. At any rate, it is paradoxical that the struggle to 
eliminate Negro as a status identification should result in the intensification of 
Negro group identification. 


Duke University EpGAR T. THOMPSON 


199 Years of Augusta's Library: A Chronology. Compiled by Berry Fleming. 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 86. Appendix, notes, 
bibliography. $3.00.) 


Berry Fleming, author of a number of successful novels with a Georgia back- 
ground, has here brought together in brief, diary form much detailed material 
relating to the Augusta Public Library and, hence, to the cultural life of that 
city and vicinity. As a member of the board of directors of the library, Vice- 
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President Fleming proposed (in 1948) “getting together a little historical 
sketch of the Young Men’s Library Association in commemoration of our 
hundredth anniversary.” Research soon proved, however, that the assembling 
of “persons interested in the formation of a Reading Room and Library Asso- 
ciation” on January 27, 1848, was not, as had been supposed, the beginning of 
the present library and that, indeed, the organization could be traced back to 
1732 when ‘an unknown Benefactor” donated to the Georgia colony no less 
than one hundred copies of a tome entitled The Great Importance of a Relig- 
ious Life Considered. Thus was the chronology of the Augusta library stretched 
from a century to almost two and thus was Vice-President Fleming, the author 
of such well-known tales as Colonel Effingham’s Raid and Siesta, drawn un- 
wittingly into the production of a somewhat dull but doubtless locally interesting 
calendar of municipal library events. 

One thumbs through 199 Years with mixed feelings. The eternal struggle 
for funds, for books, for quarters, for staff members, for merely keeping the 
doors of the little institution open stands out bravely against the background 
of shameful public disinterest: as late as October, 1948, a library bond issue 
for $150,000 was defeated 1,622 to 1,466 (fewer than 3,200 of 20,000 regis- 
tered voters went to the polls) ; in April of the same year the 199-year-old in- 
stitution had but 17,475 volumes and but 12,852 borrowers, and in a year it 
had circulated but 46,624 books (while the population of Augusta approxi- 
mated 70,000). Yet, stated the Augusta Chronicle, ‘The annual report of the 
President shows ‘a remarkable progress in library affairs,’ and citizens ‘have 
every reason to feel that this long-neglected phase of community life is at last 
coming into its own.’”’ Twelve months later, in March, 1949, the city council 
magnanimously increased its appropriation for the library from $7,500 to 
$10,000 annually and granted an extra $5,000 for permanent improvements to 
the building. The Richmond County commission’s appropriation of $2,500 
annually, adopted in 1947, meanwhile apparently remained unchanged. 

Besides being the sad chronology of a pathetic fight against ignorance and 
public apathy, 199 Years also presents a play-by-play account of the activities 
of a handful of courageous citizens who refused for two centuries—and yet 
refuse—to be beaten in their struggle for the general good. That they will 
somehow, somewhen win one hopes. But library growth at the rate of less than 
20,000 volumes in 200 years most certainly does not directly bespeak Augusta’s 
enthusiasm for the best that has been said and thought in the world. 


University of Alabama W. STANLEY HOOLE 


Folk-Songs of Virginia. A Descriptive Index and Classification of Material 
Collected under the Auspices of the Virginia Folklore Society. By Arthur 
Kyle Davis, Jr. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1949. Pp. Ixiv, 389. 
Appendix. $4.00.) 


The rich and mellow tradition of Virginia in song and story belongs to the 
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nation as well as the state. The story part has for a long time been preserved 
and taught in history and fiction. The song part has been more lately and less 
fully realized. Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr.’s Folk-Songs of Virginia is an inventory 
of wealth of that kind which adds much to appreciation of the state’s cultural 
heritage. In the words of its author, its purpose is “to give as accurate an idea 
as is possible, short of in extenso publication, of the varied folk-song material 
collected by the Virginia Folklore Society since its last major publication.” 

Folk-Songs of Virginia differs from the earlier work in two important re- 
spects. First, “it covers the entire field of folk-song, including all available 
types current in Virginia.”’ Second, instead of printing texts and music of the 
songs, as did Traditional Ballads of Virginia, it classifies and describes them, 
giving various kinds of information about them. 

The Virginia collection contains 984 separate songs in 3,179 versions or 
variants. These are classified under 18 main categories. The first class, old Eng- 
lish and Scottish popular ballads (including 10 titles not represented in Tra- 
ditional Ballads of Virginia), indexes 61 separate pieces—the largest number 
reported from any one state. Later broadsides and other narrative songs (chiefly 
imported) are somewhat more numerous. The largest class comprises lyrical 
songs. No. XI, American historical songs, lists 56 versions or variants of 32 
songs referring to wars from the Revolution to World War I, but mostly to the 
Civil War. 

Information concerning each song includes title, the first line, name and 
address of the collector, the Virginia county in which the song was known, the 
date of recovery, the number of stanzas, notation of music (if any), note of 
phonograph recording (if any), and (occasionally) some interesting fact re- 
garding provenience. An appendix gives a valuable list of phonograph records 
(with titles of songs and names and addresses of singers) made by Professor 
Davis for the Virginia Folklore Society. Finally, the book contains an alpha- 
betical index of titles and first lines of songs. 

The introduction contains some significant criticism by Professor Davis rela- 
tive to the problems with which he had to deal in accomplishing his task, and 
also some interesting information about the Virginia Folklore Society. His defi- 
nition of folk-song and his establishment of criteria are illuminating. His ex- 
position of his system of classification is lucid, sprightly, and persuasive. 

Folk-Songs of Virginia will interest the folk-song scholar chiefly, and it will 
be of real but limited use to him. It gives perhaps the fullest account pub- 
lished to date of the folk-song resources of a single state. It provides clues 
leading to a wealth of material for comparative purposes. It will help to find 
songs, to check their currency, and to measure their popularity. Its usefulness 
is limited by the fact that it does not give the texts. Sometimes the title and the 
first line of a song are not sufficient to identify it. The absence of texts pre- 
cludes use of the book for comparative studies involving content and style. 
Yet Folk-Songs of Virginia holds out two possibilities which the folk-song 
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student will need to remember: (1) future publication of ‘‘selected portions 
of the collection in less abbreviated form,”’ and (2) ultimate deposit of the 
Virginia collection in the University of Virginia library for future utilization 
by individual students and scholars. Its value will be most fully realized after 
these eventualities. 

For many general readers the book will have a desultory appeal. The intro- 
duction is lively and informative. Like a dictionary, though it changes the sub- 
ject frequently, the index is interesting. There is poetic suggestion in the titles 
of the songs, and provocation in first lines. With these is associated the roman- 
tic charm of Virginia place and family names—as, for example, ‘ ‘Charming 
Beauty Bright’ . . . Collected by Miss Juliet Fauntleroy, Altavista, Va.’ Oc- 
casional historical notes and indications about the dispersal of Virginia families 
here and there give a fillip to curiosity and fancy. 


University of North Carolina A. P. HUDSON 


Guide to the Burlington Archives in the Newberry Library, 1851-1901. Com- 
piled by Elisabeth Coleman Jackson and Carolyn Curtis. (Chicago: The 
Newberry Library, 1949. Pp. xxiv, 374.) 


This Guide of more than three hundred pages is as unique and significant as 
the collection to which it refers. In a sense it is the indispensable key for un- 
locking one of the most complete collections of one company’s records in ex- 
istence. Taken together, the Burlington archives and this Guide represent on 
the one hand the sincere determination of a living corporation to make its 
source records for a given period fully available to qualified scholars and on 
the other the expert co-operation of a strategically located library in implement- 
ing that purpose. 

The story of the Burlington records is a saga in itself. In 1936, Ralph Budd, 
then president of the railroad, authorized the deposit of his company’s volumi- 
nous land-grant and colonization records in the Baker Library at Harvard 
where they provided the basis for one volume, pertaining to the Iowa and 
Nebraska grants, that appeared in 1941 and for another, dealing with the 
Missouri grant, that is scheduled for 1951. Meanwhile, in the fall of 1942, 
Stanley Pargellis, newly appointed librarian of Newberry, began exploring 
with Mr. Budd the possibility of transferring to the Newberry library the im- 
mense accumulation of general system records pertaining to the period up to 
1901 that were then housed in a storage building in the Chicago railway yards. 
The transfer was authorized in April, 1943, and carried out as soon as the 
library completed the renovations necessary to provide appropriate space. In 
due course the land and colonization records at Harvard together with miscel- 
laneous records in the company’s outlying territory were brought back to 
Chicago and combined with the Newberry material. The collection thus included 
data on all phases of the complex business of railroading from the beginning 
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of this particular system through 1901; only such permanent records as the 
charter and directors’ minute books remained at the company offices. The final 
step so far as the company was concerned was the authorization of a gift to the 
Newberry sufficient to enable the library to compile and publish the present 
Guide. Everything listed therein is available to scholars who, in the judgment 
of the librarian, are thoroughly qualified by training, character, and purpose to 
make appropriate use of it. Already a dozen workers interested in such widely 
disparate subjects as traffic, operations, administration, finance, entrepreneurship, 
and labor have completed substantial research in the material, and at least four 
books will appear as a result within the next eighteen months. At that the sur- 
face has been barely scratched; the ten or more tons of records could justify a 
score or more full-length volumes and provide specific clues for an unlimited 
number of collateral studies. 

It is primarily to provide a key for this future research that the present Guide 
has been compiled. Mrs. Jackson and Miss Curtis have done a meticulous job 
of sifting and sorting. Theirs is a well-organized, descriptive bibliography that 
goes far beyond a mere listing of items. Material is classified by corporate title, 
functional type, chronology, individuals, and so on. The value of the Guide is 
immeasurably enhanced by a 14-page table of contents and a 39-page index that 
supply cross references by subject to material that would otherwise be almost 
impossible to identify and locate. To describe here the scope and nature of the 
records listed is obviously impossible. Suffice it to say that they relate to every 
phase of railroading; they are in the form of Ictterpress copybooks, memoranda, 
ledgers and journals, original correspondence, and printed reports and circulars. 
Copies of the Guide are being sent to all major libraries, public, private, and 
university, and may be obtained upon application to the librarian by scholars 
particularly interested in the field. 

Between them the railroad and the library have performed a magnificent 
service for economic, business, and social historians. They have made it possible 
to illuminate new and relatively neglected fields and to test on the basis of con- 
crete data historical hypotheses of fundamental significance. It is to be hoped 
that this pioneering effort will stimulate other corporations and other libraries 
to emulate this fruitful collaborative undertaking so that historians eventually 
will have a solid basis for investigating and evaluating the accomplishments 
and spirit of American enterprise. 


Northwestern University RICHARD C. OVERTON 











Historical News and Notices 


William C. Binkley, president of the Southern Historical Association, has 
appointed the following to the Committee on Membership: William M. E. 
Rachal, University of Virginia, chairman; Jane Carson, Newcomb College; 
Gordon T. Chappell, Huntingdon College; James S. Ferguson, Millsaps Col- 
lege; Gilbert C. Fite, University of Oklahoma; Wood Gray, George Washing- 
ton University; William D. Hoyt, Jr., Loyola College, Baltimore; Frontis W. 
Johnston, Davidson College; Lillian A. Kibler, Converse College; Albert D. 
Kirwan, University of Kentucky; Horace Montgomery, University of Georgia; 
Charlton W. Tebeau, University of Miami; E. Bruce Thompson, Baylor Uni- 
versity; and Theresa Waller, University of Chattanooga. 


PERSONAL 


The Mississippi State College for Women announces that Lottie Howard has 
retired from her position in the history department. She is a graduate of the 
college which she has served since 1915. O. C. Skipper will be visiting professor 
in Louisiana State University this summer, and Minnie Clare Boyd will teach 
in Mississippi State College. George Monks will spend the summer in Europe. 


Samuel H. Baron, instructor of Russian and European history in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, is spending four quarters in travel and research in Europe. 
Robert Douglas Warth is taking Mr. Baron’s place during the spring and fall 
quarters of 1950 and the winter quarter of 1951. Edward Katzenbach has been 
appointed assistant professor of European history. George Schottenhamel is 
returning to the University of Illinois for further graduate work. 


David Vess of Howard College returned to Vanderbilt University in the 
spring quarter to do graduate work. Howard Prichard, graduate student in 
Duke University, has joined the Howard College staff as an instructor. 


The University of Texas announces the promotions of Robert C. Cotner to 
assistant professor and Barnes F. Lathrop and Oliver H. Radkey to associate 
professor. Professor Radkey is on leave for the year 1949-1950 with grants 
from the university’s Research Council and the Russian Institute of Columbia 
University to work on a history of the socialist-revolutionary movement in 
Russia, and Professor Cotner is on half-time leave to continue research for a 
biography of James Stephen Hogg. Livingston Porter is taking Professor Rad- 
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key’s place. Edward L. Cannan is on leave for the second semester to attend 
Columbia University. William Warren Sweet of Southern Methodist University 
is offering a seminar on ‘Foundations of Midwestern Civilization” during the 
second semester in the University of Texas, and in the summer Joe B. Frantz 
will offer the department's first courses in business history. 


J. A. McGeachy has been promoted to professor of history in Davidson Col- 
lege. He will teach in the North Carolina College at Durham during the 
summer. Frontis W. Johnston and Edward O. Guerrant, of the same department, 
will teach in Emory University and the University of Southern California, re- 
spectively. 


John Bennett Walters, Emory and Henry College, will be visiting professor 
in George Peabody College during the summer session. 


Horace Montgomery, University of Georgia, will teach this summer in Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Visiting professors of history in West Virginia University during the summer 
session will be Ollinger Crenshaw of Washington and Lee University and H. 
Gresham Toole of Marshall College. 


J. Frank Dobie of Austin, Texas, was guest lecturer in history in Hardin- 
Simmons University May 5 and 6. E. E. Dale of the University of Oklahoma 
will lecture there June 20-22. 


John Hope Franklin, Howard University, will teach in the 1950 summer 
session at Harvard University. Rayford W. Logan, also of Howard, has begun 
a study of “The Negro in the History of the United States from Roosevelt to 
Roosevelt.” 


Rudolf Coper and Joseph G. Tregle, Jr., Loyola University of the South, 
have been awarded University-Carnegie research grants. Professor Coper will 
spend the summer in Europe studying economic aspects of the Peasants War, 
and Professor Tregle will continue research on Josiah Stoddard Johnston, 
Louisiana senator of the Jacksonian period. David M. Smythe will be on leave 
from Loyola for the 1950-1951 term to continue graduate work. 


William C. Mallalieu, University of Louisville, has received a grant from 
the Arts and Sciences Research Fund of the university to study the Marshall 
Plan this summer in England. 


The history department of the University of Missouri announces that Lewis 
Atherton will be on sabbatical leave in 1950-1951, when he will do research 
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under a Newberry Library Fellowship in Midwestern Studies for a book on 
“Small Town Mid-America since the Civil War.” Walter V. Scholes and Irvin 
G. Wyllie have been granted summer research professorships by the university's 
Research Council. Professor Scholes will do research for a biography of Benito 
Juarez and Professor Wyllie for a biography of Bouck White. Charles F. Mullett 
will teach in Northwestern University this summer. Gilbert C. Fite of the 
University of Oklahoma will teach in the University of Missouri summer ses- 
sion. 


Robert Digges Wimberly Connor, chairman of the Executive Board of the 
North Carolina State Department of Archives and History, died in Durham, 
North Carolina, on February 25, 1950. He was one of the organizers of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission in 1903 and was its secretary until 1921. 
He taught more than twenty years in the University of North Carolina, and 
for seven years he served as the first Archivist of the United States. Best known 
of his many publications is North Carolina: Rebuilding an Ancient Common- 
wealth (1929). At the time cf his death he was writing a history of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina during its early period. He had been a member of 
the Southern Historical Association for many years. 


HIstorRicAL SOCIETIES 


The East Tennessee Historical Socicty has given the Calvin M. McClung award 
for the best article in the Society's 1949 Publications to W. H. G. Armytage of 
England. Mr. Armytage wrote on ‘New Light on the English Background of 
Thomas Hughes’ Colony in Tennessee.” 


The Maryland Historical Society’s sixth annual series of illustrated addresses 
on arts and crafts, entitled “Three Maryland Artists: Their Careers and Works,” 
included “Alfred Jacob Miller and His Panorama of the American West, 1837- 
1840,” by Mrs. Mae Reed Porter, January 10; ‘William Henry Rinehart, Dis- 
tinguished Sculptor of the Nineteenth Century,” by Marvin Chauncey Ross, 
February 14; and “Charles Willson Peale, Artist and Showman,” by Charles 
Coleman Sellers, March 7. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Recent acquisitions of the National Archives include the original statutes of 
the United States, 1941-1947; correspondence and other papers relating to the 
Twentieth and Twenty-first amendments; and correspondence between the 
Wright brothers and the Weather Bureau concerning the Kitty Hawk flights. 
Microcopies of various diplomatic reports, including notes from the Japanese 
legation in the United States to the Department of State, 1858-1906, have been 
added to the archives. Other microfilm reproductions include letters from the 
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Secretary of War to the President, 1820-1863, and records relating to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade and to Negro colonization, 1854-1872. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the Franklin D. Roosevelt papers at Hyde 
Park were opened for research March 17, 1950. Still in the restricted category 
are documents which contain personal information or whose release would be 
detrimental to diplomatic relations and national security. 


The University of Georgia has acquired the Corra Harris collection of about 
seventeen thousand letters, largely from writers of the early twentieth century. 


The Maryland Historical Society has received the correspondence of the 
Gordon and Blackford families of Virginia and Baltimore, 1829-1884; two 
letterbooks of William Pinkney, 1807-1808; and four scrapbooks of William 
Pinkney Whyte. 


Recent acquisitions of the Manuscript Department of Duke University Library 
include: additions to the following collections: John Clopton, George Coke 
Dromgoole, John Hook, James Iredell, Lassiter family, Samuel Finley Patterson, 
Alexander H. Stephens, and Marquis Lafayette Wood; new collections: papers 
of Benjamin Austin and Henry Reid, 1773-1879, Burke County, North Caro- 
lina, justices of the peace; papers of John Berry, 1755-1885, Hillsboro, North 
Carolina, architect; journal by J. T. Billenstein of the cruise of the U.S.S. 
Brooklyn from December 19, 1861, to August 26, 1863; papers of William 
Horton Bower, 1870-1888, Lenoir, North Carolina, lawyer, teacher, and legis- 
lator; papers of Joseph Fulton Boyd, 1861-1866, quartermaster of the Army 
of the Ohio in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina; 
papers of Eliza H. (Ball) Boyles, 1823-1881, Fayetteville, Tennessee; papers of 
Thomas Bradford, 1810-1874, Philadelphian interested in prison reform ; military 
telegrams of Stephen G. Burbridge, May 1 to December 31, 1864, commanding 
general of the District of Kentucky; scrapbook containing autograph poems by 
Robert Millege Charlton, 1844-1851, Savannah, Georgia; letters of Joseph 
Conrad, 1904-1920; papers of William Boone Douglass, 1804-1948, Croydon, 
Indiana, attorney and employee of the General Land Office of the United States 
Department of the Interior; papers of Samuel Smith Downey, 1772-1912, Gran- 
ville County, North Carolina, planter who grew cotton in Mississippi and tobacco 
in North Carolina; papers of John Fox, 1780-1900, Lexington, South Carolina, 
merchant and politician; papers of Noah L. and Emmanuel Martin Gebhart and 
a diary of the latter, 1844-1898, Ottumwa, Iowa, and California gold miner and 
Civil War soldier, respectively; papers of George Grant Gordon, 1850-1866, 
Charleston, South Carolina, editor of the Charleston Mercury; papers and diary 
of George W. Grant, 1861-1865, Reading, Pennsylvania, a Union officer who 
spent many months in Confederate prisons; papers of John Berkley Grimball, 
1764-1930, Charleston, South Carolina; papers of Robert Guyton, 1862-1865, 
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Allegheny, Pennsylvania, Union soldier; poems by William Hamilton Hayne, 
Augusta, Georgia; papers of Robert McCullough, 1823-1936, Monticello, South 
Carolina (some letters describing conditions in Ireland, 1823-1847) ; diary of 
John Smith McNaught, 1863-1865, Union officer from Massachusetts; papers 
of S. S. Marrett, 1862-1863, Clayton, Illinois, Union cavalryman who served 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana; papers of Cecil County 
(Maryland) Orphans’ Court, 1820-1869; papers of Seaborn Montgomery, 
1861-1865, Americus, Georgia, who attended the Georgia Military Institute of 
Marietta and served with Georgia troops opposing Sherman; papers and diary 
of Uriah N. Parmelee, 1845-1911, Guilford, Connecticut, Union officer; papers 
of Mary Ann Peabody, 1840-1892, Petersburg, Virginia (dealing with slavery, 
transcendentalism, Brook Farm, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody) ; location book of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad, 1838-1839, North 
Carolina; journals of Aeneas Reeves, September, 1780-February, 1781, Decem- 
ber 23, 1781-April 20, 1782, soldier of the 10th Pennsylvania Regiment; slave 
register, 1820-1821, Augusta, Georgia; papers of Robert E. Russell, 1804-1869, 
Columbia, South Carolina, horticulturist; papers of William Patterson Smith, 
1791-1943, Gloucester County, Virginia, planter and general merchant (con- 
tains much material on the related Bruce, Garrington, Dabney, Lewis, Seddon, 
Tabb, Taliaferro, Todd, and Tompkins families) ; unpublished manuscript of 
Forster Alexander Sondley’s “Christianity and the Bible,” 3 volumes, Asheville, 
North Carolina; report on the fortifications of Sullivans Island, South Carolina, 
April 6-7, 1864; papers of the Tombeckbee Association of French Immigrants, 
1817-1840, Marengo and Green counties, Alabama; papers of Charles Brown 
Tompkins, 1859-1866, Lewiston, Illinois, surgeon in the Union Army; log book 
of the United States frigate Congress, 1817-1829; papers of John W. Walker, 
1859-1899, Davie County, North Carolina, Confederate soldier; papers of 
William Rollinson Whittingham, 1823-1865, Baltimore, Maryland, Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Maryland; papers of James S. and Simon P. Wingard, 
1860-1867, Lexington, South Carolina, Confederate soldiers. 


Seventeen former students of Carlton J. H. Hayes have contributed to Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism: Essays Inscribed to Carlton J]. H. Hayes (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1950, pp. xvii, 510, $5.75), edited by Edward 
Mead Earle. The majority of the essays concern European history, the field in 
which Professor Hayes studied and taught in Columbia University for fifty 
years, but of special interest to American historians are Frances S. Childs’ “A 
Secret Agent’s Advice on America, 1797,” Geroid Tanquary Robinson's “Ameri- 
can Thought and the Communist Challenge,” and Glyndon G. Van Deusen’s 
“The Nationalism of Horace Greeley.” 


Rebuilding Rural America: New Designs for Community Life (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950, pp. xiv, 273, bibliography, $3.50), by Earle Hitch, 
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is an examination of the problems of rural communities, of the approaches to 
solutions by demonstration and by education, and of the general influences on 
rural outlooks. The method chiefly used is the case study, drawn from experi- 
ments and conditions in all parts of the United States and Canada. One chapter 
deals with TVA. Although the role of government, of the school, and of indi- 
viduals is not overlooked, the main emphasis is placed upon the part of the 
church in keeping alive the values of the rural community. 


This Is Race: An Anthology Selected from the International Literature on 
the Races of Man (New York, Henry Schuman, 1950, pp. xxx, 747, notes, 
$7.50), edited by Earl W. Count, is a collection of sixty essays of two centuries 
of thinkers who have tried to apply scientific methods to the description of 
“race.” The work is not a study of attitudes on race. For the social historian 
this anthology will have value in a comparison of the articles included in it 
with the events of the times in which they were written. 


Lovers of art and of Louisiana will find that Philip Kappel’s Louisiana Gal- 
lery: The River Country and New Orleans (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1950, pp. xiv, 145, illustrations, $6.00) is doubly satisfying. Seventy-three 
reproductions of Kappel’s etchings, with comment (often historical) by the 
artist, are finely printed in this well-made book. John P. Marquand, whose books 
Kappel has illustrated, has written a short foreword. 


The Story of the American Automobile: Highlights and Sidelights (Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Press, 1950, pp. vii, 301, illustrations, $3.75), by Rudolph 
E. Anderson, traces the development of the automobile from Vulcan’s three- 
wheelers, as described by Homer, to the almost equally miraculous productions 
of ‘two industrial Jasons,’ Henry Kaiser and Joseph Frazer. Much of the study 
is devoted to automobile advertising, and the value of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by reproductions of advertisements, as well as of illustrations and car- 
toons concerning early automobiles. Except for a short, superficial chapter en- 
titled “A New Way of Life,” one looks in vain for a discussion of the impact 
of the automobile upon American culture. There is no documentation or bibliog- 


raphy. 


Paul M. Angle’s “Here I Have Lived”: A History of Lincoln's Springfield, 
1821-1865 (New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1950, pp. [xiii], 
313, map, illustrations, bibliography, $3.75), first published in 1935 in a 
limited edition for members of the Abraham Lincoln Association, is now 
offered to the general public. This study by a well-known student of Lincoln 
is a history of the developing frontier town which became the capital of Illinois 
and of the town’s contribution to the career of its lawyer-citizen who became 
President of the United States. Although footnotes do not indicate sources, Mr. 
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Angle's bibliographical note explains that the files of the I/linois State Register 
and the Illinois State Journal were especially helpful for drawing a picture of 
the midwestern community. 


Ina Corinne Brown has brought up to date The Story of the American Negro 
(New York, Friendship Press, 1950, pp. xi, 212, illustrations, references and 
sources, bibliography, $2.50), first published in 1936. While not purporting to 
have written either a study of the race problem in the United States or a history 
of the American Negro, Miss Brown has produced a compact handbook which 
is a combination of both in a usable form. The revised edition contains new 
material in the last three chapters, and the bibliography has been extended. 


The publishing firm of Peter Smith continues its invaluable service to his- 
torians and librarians by republishing out-of-print significant works. Among 
recent titles reproduced from the original publications by photo-offset are 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s The Significance of Sections in American History 
(New York, 1950, pp. ix, 347, maps, $4.25), first printed in 1932; J. Franklin 
Jameson’s The American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement (New 
York, 1950, pp. [vii], 100, $2.25), reprinted from the 1926 edition; Henry 
Steele Commager’s Majority Rule and Minority Rights (New York, 1950, pp. 
92, notes, $2.50), first published in 1943; and Roscoe Pound’s The Formative 
Era of American Law (New York, 1950, pp. xi, 188, $3.00), first printed in 
1938. 


A second volume in the series of Select Problems in Historical Interpretation 
has been prepared by Thomas G. Manning, David M. Potter, and Wallace E. 
Davies. Government and the American Economy, 1870-Present (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1950, pp. xvi, 464, $3.25) presents problems 
grouped under twelve main headings relating to economic thought, industry, 
labor, agriculture, wartime economic control, and governmental economic poli- 
cies. The editors have treated these topics by giving the student background 
information to enable him to examine partisan statements critically, by grouping 
related materials to throw light upon all sides of a subject, and by providing 
editorial comment to give direction to the study of the problems. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Allen Pinkerton and the Baltimore ‘Assassination’ Plot against Lincoln,” by 
Edward Stanley Lanis, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 
“The Earl of Loudoun and Horatio Sharpe, 1757 and 1758,” by James High, 

ibid. 
“Perry Hall: Country Seat of the Gough and Carroll Families,” by Edith Rossiter 
Bevan, ibid. 
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“Joseph Nichols and the Nicholites of Caroline County, Maryland,” by Kenneth 

Carroll, sbid. 

“The First Maps of Virginia, 1590-1673,” by Coolie Verner, in the Virginia 

Magazine of History and Biography (January). 

“Seventeenth Century Brickmaking and Tilemaking at Jamestown, Virginia,” 

by J. C. Harrington, sbid. 

“Virginians on Olympus: I. The Last Great Knight Errant,” by Marshall W. 

Fishwick, sbid. 

“The Virginia Legislature at the Fauquier Springs in 1849,” by Frederick Wil- 
liam Franck, ibid. 

“Derwent in Powhatan County and General Robert E. Lee’s Sojourn There in 
the Summer of 1865,” by Byrd Pendleton Jervey, sbid. 

“Major Andrew Ellicott and His Historic Border Lines,” by William Buckner 

McGroarty, tbid. 

“Robert Perkins Letcher, Whig Governor of Kentucky,” by Will D. Gilliam, 
Jr., in the Filson Club History Quarterly (January). 

“Captain Nathaniel G. S. Hart,” by C. Frank Dunn, ibid. 

“John W. Coleman: Early Kentucky Hemp Manufacturer,” by J. Winston 
Coleman, Jr., sid. 

“Books at the University of Kentucky,” by Lawrence S. Thompson, ibid. 

“Thomas Hart Benton in Tennessee, 1801-1812,” by William N. Chambers, 

in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Printers and Printing in the Southwest Territory, 1790-1796,” by George F. 
Bentley, bid. 

“Some History of Grady County and Parr Post Office,” by Hobart D. Ragland, 
in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Winter). 

“When Oklahoma City was Seymour and Verbeck,” by E. H. Kelley, bid. 

“Oklahoma's Educational Heritage,’ by Oscar William Davison, zbid. 

“Fairfield Mission,’” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 

“Peace on the Plains,” by George H. Shirk, sbid. (Spring). 

“The Lutheran Mission at Oaks, Oklahoma,’’ by Jens Christian Kjaer, bid. 

“First National Indian Training School: The Choctaw Academy,” by Ethel 
McMillan, bid. 

“Education at Statehood,” by Oscar William Davison, sbid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Will of John Rolfe,” edited by Jane Carson, in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography (January). 

“Minutes of the Board of Trustees of the Kentucky Seminary from January 
1812 to January 1830, Frankfort, Kentucky,” in the Register of the Ken- 
tucky Historical Society (January). 
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“Land and Labor in Kentucky, 1865; Letters to George Lewis Greathouse,” 
edited by Edward H. Howes and Benjamin F. Gilbert, sbid. 

“Some Letters from Dover, Tennessee, 1814 to 1855,” continued, edited by 
Chase C. Mooney, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 
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